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The Midwinter Junket. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will meet at Louisville next 
week. The program is no worse than other programs 
of recent years have been and no better. No one 
would ever guess that it was especially planned for a 
body of people with whom problems of supervision 
and administration are of paramount interest. It is 
of the same variety as those which are usually pre- 
pared for the general sessions of the N. E. A. Per- 
haps it is not quite as ambitious, but then Fourth-of- 
July is commonly more elaborately celebrated than 
the birthday of the Father of our Country. Are 
there so few people who can talk about something 
really worth while to superintendents that the same 
round of threshed out topics need be inflicted upon 
the department at every gathering? 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL succeeded some years ago in 
convincing the Department of the desirability of 
appointing a committee on program which should 
make a study of the needs of superintendents and 
bring them forward for discussion. If this com- 
mittee has ever done anything worth mentioning 
there is no record of the fact. It is probable that 
“senatorial courtesy” forbids its members to inter- 
fere with the traditional prerogatives of the Depart- 
ment’s chairman of fixing up a program to suit him- 
self and the advisers of his own choosing. As I 
remember the discussion at the time when the com- 
mittee was appointed, there was a definite under- 
standing that the chairman was to be relieved from 
the responsibility for the program. A special plea 
was made by some that the members should serve 
for a long term in order to gather valuable experience. 
Is it not about time for them to do something? Why 
do they not resign if their authority is not respected? 
Somebody ought to act. 

It is all very well for N. E. A. speakers to argue for 
the extension of industrial training, of cooking, and 
other desirable things, for the increase of teachers’ 
salaries, for broader high school courses, for school 
nurses, for a more tasteful decoration of schools, and 
whatever else may serve to render the education of 
the people more efficient and place teaching upon the 
plane it ought justly to occupy. The N. E. A. plat- 
form is well suited for the announcement of new 
problems and the declaration of new creeds. But 
the Department of Superintendence is by the very 
nature of its constitution bound to consider more 
particularly the practical administrative questions 
raised by those new problems. ‘“‘ Where is the money 
to come from?” is a subject of greater anxiety to 
ninety-nine per cent. of the superintendents than any 
other. Most fine educational theories are wrecked 
on the financial rock. Hence no one need be ashamed 
to place the real problems of administration on the 
program of the Department. They are vital. 

We do not blame Superintendent Carr for the un- 
satisfactory pa of the Louisville meeting. He 
has provided a respectable list of attractions, and in 
this he has done fully as well as his predecessors in 
recent years. Neither can we hold the committee on 
program responsible, tho we may reasonably expect 
of the members some sort of explanation of their 
continued inactivity. The whole drift of the De- 


partment is at fault. The conventions have come 
to be regarded as pleasant junkets and occasions for 
shaking hands. We would not miss these features 
for a great deal, but they ought to be incident rather 
than the whole purpose. One may have just as 
good a time—provided one is not a speaker or a 
welcomer—with a profitable program. Papers which 
read better in print than from the platform might 
well be issued thru channels other than the Depart- 
ment. Free discussion of vital questions directly 
bearing upon school administration and supervision 
and the training and examination of teachers ought 
to be the rule. 





The Albany school board has ruled out the Latin 
salutatory from the high school commencement 
program. Too bad! The classics are in greater 
need of encouragement than ever before. They have 
a cultural value which nothing else seems to be able 
to supply. 





Respectable people do not always act wisely. 
Some very respectable schoolboards have made 
serious mistakes. Woe to the town where the school- 
board has become a roost for small fry politicians 
and grafters of the same size! 

The character of a school board is the best gauge 
of a community’s interest in the educational welfare 
of the young. 





The common school is the proper place for prepar- 
ing the young for American citizenship. But the time 
is not yet when we can do without private schools. 
When nature without is in the throes of winter it is 
best to keep the young plants in a greenhouse. 





General John Eaton, for sixteen years United 
States Commissioner of Education, died at his home 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 9, at the age of seventy- 
seven. He was a native of Sutton, N. H., and a 
graduate of Dartmouth, (1854), and later completed 
the course at Andover Theological Seminary. He 
entered the civil was as captain of the 29th Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and attained the rank of briga- 
dier-general. As Commissioner of Education General 
Eaton became more closely identified with the schools 
(1870), and his interest in this field continued to the 
end of his life. He was president of Marietta college, 
and of Sheldon Jackson college, Salt Lake city. 
When Porto Rico came under the rule of the United 
States army General Eaton was chosen to organize 
the public educational system, and later became 
superintendent of public instruction for the island. 
He leaves a widow and three children. 





Superintendent Emerson has made a magnificent 
record in Buffalo. The reforms established under 
his administration are considerable in scope as well 
as in number. While owing to the city’s peculiar 
school organization politics cannot be altogether 
eliminated there is far less than ever before in the 
history of the Buffalo schools and less than in many 
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cities which have legally made the separation easier. 
The people are practically unanimous in their 
approval of his work, tho party rule demands that 
he must stand for popular election every three years 
as a Republican with a Democratic candidate oppos- 
ing him on strictly partisan lines. Theoretically 
Buffalo may have the worst system of school organi- 
zation to be found anywhere, practically its schools 
compare well with many of the best. The people are 
as a rule to be trusted more in educational matters 
than their political representatives. The Buffalo 
plan works well with Emerson at the helm. 





Cultured womanhood is a greater power in the 
world to-day than any other one influence. 





Dr. Abram W. Harris, for several years past direc- 
tor of the Jacob Tome institute, at Port Deposit, Md., 
has been elected president of Northwestern university, 
Evanston, Ill. Since Dr. Edmund J. James resigned 
the presidency of Northwestern, two years ago, to 
become president of the University of Illinois, the 
institution has been without a head. 





Altho Washington, D. C., has a compulsory educa- 
tion law, recent investigations have shown that more 
than 6,000 children from eight to fourteen years of 
age, do not attend school. This out of a total of 48,- 
000 children between the ages of seven and fifteen is 
rather a startling announcement coming from the 
national capital, a city which would naturally be 
supposed to show more than ordinary interest in the 
education of children. The Civic Center has pre- 
sented these facts to Congress, and it is hoped that 
body will take some action in the matter. 





In order to further the good feeling between Russia 
and America, Professor Borgerd, an American in- 
structor in the school of technology at St. Petersburg, 
and for many years a resident of Russia, has applied 
to the minister of education for permission to open a 
Russo-American academy under the name of Frank- 
lyn college. 

In addition to the usual Russian_branches, the 
curriculum will include courses in English and in 
American history and political and economic science. 

LS 
School Statistics of New Jersey. 

“he amount of money raised for public school 
purposes in New Jersey in the year 1904-5, according 
to State Supt. Charles J. Baxter’s report, was 
$9,759,602.33. It came from the following sources: 
Appropriated from state fund, $1,211,679.13; appro- 

riated from income of state school fund (riparian 
eases), $200,000; state school tax, $1,801,911.92; 
district school tax, $6,546,011.28. 

Until a few years ago the greater part of the money 
required for the public schools was derived from a 
direct tax on the pa. Now thirty-five per cent. 
of the state school tax is paid out of the state treas- 
ury surplus, derived from corporation fees and other 
sources of state income. 

The total amount raised by New Jersey for school 
p is nearly one per cent. of the ratables. There 
are 9,157 teachers in the state, 8,038 of them women. 
The average salary paid is $568.88, an increase of 
$5.58 over the preceding year. The total value of 
school property $22,094,076. There are 1,986 school 
buildings, their average valuation being $11,592 
each. The total number of pupils enrolled is 277,435, 
anfincrease of 14,564 for the year. 


od 
Prof. Oswald on Chemistry and Life. 


_ Prof. Wilhelm Oswald, of the University of Leipsic, 
is visiting in this country. In a lecture at Columbia 
university the other day he made some statements 
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that are interesting, altho they are a bit startling. 
Among other things he expressed the belief that by 
slow degrees the process of evolution may be carried 
to a point when animal forms, the common domestic 
animals for instance, may be produced by chemical 
processes. This once accomplished, Professor Os- 
wald thinks it will be a comparatively simple process 
to devise something approaching the human form. 
He agrees with Professor Loeb of the University of 
Chicago that the development will be slow, but that 
it will eventually come as the natural result of the 
development of physical science. His views were 
expressed in part as follows: 


There is practically no limit to what man can do in this 
direction. Of course, at first he will be able to produce only 


"a piece of protoplasm, something like the water hydra or the 


resemblance of the sea urchin that Professor Loeb has evolved 
but it will be instinct with real life and will be a step in the 
new evolution. This evolution can only result in the creation 
of something the equal of our higher animals, but what it will 
be who shall say? 

It seems to me that the scientist who does this will be able 
to determine the physical form of his creation after the devel- 
opment has started, and he will have created a new order of 
life, for this being will multiply in its own form indefinitely 
just the same as all our modern animals. 

I am not a biologist. I am just a chemist; I cannot say 
whether this creation of man will be crustacean, amphibian, 
mammalian, or whether biped, quadruped, fish, fowl, or reptile; 
I can only say that after careful study of what has been 
accomplished I am overwhelmed at the inevitable probability. 
I know that by inorganic processes organic beings can be 

roduced, and future generations may be furnished with a 
vine object lesson in the doctrine of evolution. Who knows 
but a new order of humanity may be created? 

Our science is young. Some of the most important branch- 
es of chemistry have not been knowe but twenty years. We 
cannot yet fully explain the fact and phenomena of life; and, 
after all, a living thing is nothing but a system of energy and 
life.gx It is but a matter of chemistry, 


BP . 
Education Rather Than War. 


In an address on “Public Opinion and Public 
Policies,’’ delivered at Geneva, Feb. 6, before the 
New York State Grange, President Schurman of 
Cornell university suggested that the public moneys 
should be expended for education rather than for 
war. He said in part: 

As I look abroad on the world the most dishearten- 
ing feature which I observe is the universal domi- 
nance of the military spirit, the enormous capital 
which it annually consumes and the corresponding 
impoverishment of the masses of the people, who pay 
the taxes for this military extravagance. One would 
say in advance that if there is any interest which 
concerns all classes of the population it is surely 
peace and public economy. Yet under every form 
of government there are favored classes who desire 
government extravagance because they profit by it, 
and who welcome even war as a halcyon time for 
personal enrichment. 

If the present force and tendency of the military 
spirit is unchecked it is destined to bankrupt the 
most prosperous nations. But the most startling 
example is found at home. Since 1897 the annual 
expenditures of our war department have risen from 
$48,000,000 to $122,000,000 and of our navy depart- 
ment from $34,000,000 to $117,000,000. Gentlemen, 
you cannot eat your cake and have it too. If you 
now spend on your naval and military establish- 
ments $239,000,000 a year, whereas eight years ago. 
you spent only $82,000,000, the people of the United 
States have now $157,000,000 a year less than they 
had in 1897 to spend on themselves or to invest in 
productive enterprises. 

Meanwhile the New York state commissioner of 
education has just assured us there is far less illiter- 
acy among the leading nations of Europe than there 
is in the United States. Instead of our vast and 
costly preparations for war, ought not a great civil- 
ized nation to fight ignorance at home? 
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February 17, 1906 
Public School Life in England. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE Indian Journal of Educaticn, 
MADRAS. 


As I was lying in my easy chair taking in the pleas- 
ant sea breeze that relieves the dull monotony of heat 
in this climate of Madras, my thoughts wandered, I 
know not why, back to the day when I first became 
a scholar of alarge school. I say scholar advisedly, 
because had I not won a scholarship, I should never 
have gone hither. To me, a youngster of fourteen, 
the school was a far journey from my home, being 
about two hundred miles away. The undertaking 
seemed glorious, as the journey took from eight 
o’clock in the morning till half past three in the 
afternoon. Glorious at the outset, but the novelty 
of the land and the strangness of the faces dimmed 
the splendor, and a finish in the brakes in the com- 
pany of rude quizzing school fellows who had been 
there before, brought me rapidly to the vanishing 
point of self-importance. Before long I suffered 
from homesickness, the disease whereby all new and 
many older boys are attacked. Life was there a 
system: hitherto a day boy at a small private school, 
home lessons to me had been a matter of volition. I 
spent anything from a quarter of an hour to an hour 
and a half. But now our hours were fixed. At 
various periods of the day we had to sit and grind. 
Our day began at 7 A. M., in winter, and in summer 
at 6:30. At each of those hours in their respective 
seasons a big bell was rung for all the school. But 
that was not enough. The English school-boy is a 
somnolent youth. The additional stimulus of a 
raucous fish-bell rung in each separate dormitory 
and the vocal summons in stentorian tones of a 
“John” or servant were necessary. 

Our dormitories were at the top of the house— 
great airy barrack-rooms, with beds ranging in 
number from ten to thirty. Here we poor worms 
did hole, ruled by a lordly person of sixteen to nine- 
teen years, in name a monitor. When first I 
went to school our dormitory was a rowdy one: 
“Jarks” of many kinds there were. Some hapless 
youth of mild aspect was made our sport. On Sun- 
day mornings when we were spared another hour’s 
rest, a stump speech or an improvised song was 
demanded. The victim’s rostrum was then a wash- 
stand. Sometimes he was crammed into a “‘locker”’ 
or clothes cupboard. If he arrived from entertain- 
ment with a master late at night, he found his night- 
shirt sewed or tied in knots. A gross and frequent 
offender against the mob rule of the community was 
made to sit in a basin of cold water, or was pelted 
with wet sponges by twenty young barbarians. 
Every new boy was tested in one of two ways. 
Either, when well asleep, he was ‘‘turned,” was 
pitched over on the floor and his mattress on him, or 
a soap-pill was forced between his teeth. The latter 
was a precious compound of tooth-powder and soap 
made into a pill. For snoring, the most unpleasant 
disease and most fatal crime against the peace of 
the dormitory, it was a favorite remedy. This horse- 
play which every English school boy who is a boarder 
must suffer and enjoy, is part of the system. It 
teaches good humor and knocks the conceit out of the 
individual. But the prig is schooled to common 
sense. If some time it develops into ‘‘bullying”’ 
before long the general sense of ‘“‘decency”’ brings 
things back to their true state of wholesome, vigorous 
banter. 

_ Every morning after the half hour given for dress- 
ing, we rushed to chapel. The bell for the latter 
went for ten minutes; yet before the ninth minute 
you would not see nine fellows inside the building. 
Most got in during the last minute, many after the 
bell had stopped. They forced their way by weight 
and numbers, in past the gunce, or sergeant who 
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held the door. This joyous strife was called a 
“bully.”” After chapel, which lasted for ten minutes, 
we went to an hour’s school. In winter, when the 
mornings were dark and cold, we loathed that hour. 
The pipes that heated the class-rooms were not warm, 
and while th boys were frosty, the masters were 
crusty. School at that hour was Spartan discipline 
in winter, but in summer almost an epicurean pleas- 
ure. After the hour we rushed to breakfast with a 
magnificent hunger. But of our food and feeding- 
hours anon. 

After breakfast we were given a ten minutes grace 
before we were shepherded to our houses and studies 
for fresh work. We spent three-quarters of an hour 
in preparation and then were treated to an hour in 
one class followed by an hour and a quarter in an- 
other. That brought us to the time of noon in sum- 
mer and half-past twelve in winter. Twice in the 
week when we had half-holidays, we stayed a half- 
hour more in pedagogic fetters. When next we 
retired to study on full school days, it was 4 p. m. 
We then prepared work for half an hour and 
thereafter devoted ourselves to two hours in class. 
At 6:30 p. m. we were fed again, and three-quarters 
of an hour later we went to preparation. This was 
known as ‘‘long prep.” It lasted from 4:15 to 8:30 
and the scene of operations was the “ big-school.” 
The latter was a large hall cf twice the size of Pachai- 
yappa’s Hall, without its decorative art. At either 
end was a dias. Both diases and the floor of the 
room were filled with fixed desks and _ benches 
arranged for separate forms in squares. The pre- 
siding geniuses of our labors were two masters, the 
terrors of the whole school, who from afar could espy, 
and owl-like pounce down upon the timorous offender. 
We scarce dared lift our eyes. It was a weary time 
for those whose love was not for books. Once more, 
when Prep. was over we were called to chapel. This 
time for twenty minutes. Then supper came: then 
for the smaller fry retirement to bed, but not to 
sleep. The older unfortunates knocked off work at 
10 p.m. The gas in the dormitories was turned off 
at 10:20, when sleep was supposed to supervene. © 
The monitors who lived in separate “‘ boxes,’’ square 
cubicles, might remain until eleven. To them the 
privilege of separate gas jets was allowed. 

The food problem for such a little multitude was 
great. There were great kitchens and bake-houses 
where provender was manufactered. The kitchen 
led off from the great hall. The latter was a long 
low room with a dias at the upper end. Here we fed 
by houses. Of the latter there were eight ranged 
with the other buildings round a square, some hun- 
dred yards across, but not complete. On the fourth 
side there was a gap, which led to the cricket grounds. 
To return to our muttons—the first meal of the day 
was before early chapel. It was simple—a cup of 
hot cocoa without solid accompaniment—but was 
acceptable on cold winter mornings. At breakfast 
we were given tea and bread and butter. Of course 
this was insufficient, and was supplemented from 
private tuck boxes or by special orders for porridge, 
chops, or eggs. Our next devouring came at 1:15 p. 
m. There we had two courses, meat and pudding. 

In those days the quantity was often insufficient 
and the quality poor. The Bursar, an old Scotch 
veteran, was of a frugal mind, as Scotchmen often 
are. By such seeming parsimony, to his credit be it 
said, he had brought the school thru from impecuni- 
osity to wealth. 

When we became monitors we sat apart, except 
those whose weekly turn it was to carve for a section 
of the ‘‘house.”” We dined as gods on comparative 
nectar and ambrosia, apart on high upon the dias 
with the head master and his two assistants. From 
1:15 we went till 6:30 p. m.—a long stretch very 
wearisome for those who could not afford to buy 
provisions for themselves. And then the food was 
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“‘scanty”’ in name and fact. For each a small loaf 
of three inches square, and one pat of butter, and a 
liquid that passed for tea were provided. I learned 
well the pangs of hunger on those days, when my 
pocket money had run out and one only of these doles 
fell to my lot. Two hours’ exercise and two and a 
half hours’ work demanded greater replenishing. 
Good discipline however, it doubtless was. Our 
manducational pleasures were watched of course by 
masters. At dinner there was a full complement, 
but at the other meals they had in turns, two a day, 
to take the roll and to prevent misbehavior and 
throwing of bread, butter, and other delicacies. 

I have mentioned this discipline several times. 
Now for the agents of discipline. At our head was 
one supreme being who lived apart, yet knew us all 
and took the kindliest interest in each one of us, 
punishing us for dirty collars, asking us to breakfast, 
thrashing some for bad delinquencies, expelling 
others for noise, smiling on those who showed signs 
of virtue, beloved by the majority. This was our 
“‘Head.”’ Below him there were some twenty-five 
ranging in income according to merit, work, and age. 
Each house had its “house master,” often a ‘“‘holy 
terror,’”’ who walked along the passage on silent, 
slippered feet, bursting suddenly upon the sinner 
who was “ brewing illegally’’ (feeding in the studies 
during forbidden hours’. He was usually the Jove 
that wielded that petty thunderbolt, the cane. 

Some house masters were notable whackers. 
Twelve cuts was the usual penalty and, if carefully 
delivered, excoriated the flesh thru good thick 
clothes, or at least left gorgeous black weals. We 
bore no malice, however, for the moment the good 
man was a “‘beast,”” but the justice of the “beast” 
survived the pain that he inflicted. 

The younger masters especially mingled more 
freely with the boys. They joined in our games, 
football, hockey, cricket, fives, racquets, and paper 
chasing. They talked with us from a less lofty 
pedestal. For the elder boys there were literary 
societies, some public institutions to which all the 
masters, as of right, had entry, some private, run by 
particular masters, as men interested in the devel- 
opment of the young mind. They would ask us to 
their room, to breakfast or tea and chat with us as 
men to boys, not as Olympians in converse with mere 
mortals. In a large school such intercourse was 
necessarily limited; only the more prominent in 
games or work enjoyed such liberty. But the 
“‘Head”’ and his wife, whom we all loved for her 
kindliness, set the rest a clear example. Both knew 
the names of every boy, his friends, his capabilities, 
his home surroundings. Every new boy went to 
breakfast with them soon after his arrival. They 
tried their utmost to lead us from our young brute 
society and to humanize us by their interest. They 
succeeded too; and counteracted the great danger of 
large schools where the softening influence of the 
feminine is absent—the danger of mere male bocr- 
ishness. 

Under the masters and above the common crowd 
came that great body of semi-men, on whose upper 
lip might be seen the one appearing hair. This is 
that body who go by various names,—monitors, pre- 
fects, ‘“‘prepostors.”’ To them are given the sub- 
ordinate disciplinary duties. Our specimens were 
called monitors. In every house there were two or 
more. They ruled the dormitories, silencing speech, 
checking uproar, dwelling apart in special cubicles. 
During every lock-up they took the roll of the inhabi- 
tants of the house; sought out illegal ‘‘ brewing” with 
the keenness of old offenders. They had sundry 
privileges as reward. At meals they sat apart as 
gods from men, and ate of more palatable fare. They 
had a library of their own. In chapel they sat to- 
gether in one private block of pews. From them 
were chosen the editors of the school paper, the profit 
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of which, if any, they might absorb. Their body 
provided the special guardians of the great school 
library, for which guardianship a terminal reward 
was granted. Lastly half-duty, half privilege; the 
power of chastisement of non-monitorial offenders 
was bestowed upon them. Asa corporate body they 
might ‘lay on’ ten times; sectionally, their. represen- 
tatives in each house for minor misdeeds might give 
four cuts. Of the minor offenses the commonest was 
cutting compulsory ‘‘games.”’ 

Games are in English schools a system in them- 
selves; wherever possible they are enforced. In 
large boarding schools compulsion is not hard. Par- 
ents are told before they send their sons that this is 
so. The only ground for exemption is medical un- 
fitness. In mixed schools, half-boarding, half-day, 
the system is with more difficulty maintained. At 
any rate the boarders must play and they bring 
moral suasion to bear upon the laggard dayboy.. At 
my own school no such difficulty arose. Every one, 
monitors excepted, played perforce. The latter if 
not athletic could legally abstain, but as a rule ab- 
stention was discouraged by public opinion. Twice 
a week on half holidays were games compulsory. 
The only excuse was a medical certificate obtained 
from the doctor who was kept as one of the staff to 
deal with the bodily ills of our little world. That 
certificate was countersigned by the house master 
and again by the captain of the house. Malingering 
without such leave was punished with the cane of 
monitorial authority. On the compulsory days 
matches were arranged between house and house for 
both first and second teams. All others were called 
“hoi polloi” a Greek phrase which means “the 
many” “the mob,” “the useless.” On ordinary 
days most fellows played some game, when the 
weather was fine. House games were arranged, or 
runs were taken or fives was played, others would box 
or fence or practise gymnastics. ‘‘Fugs’’—people 
who did not exercise their limbs were generally 
despised. In the summer term non-cricketers on 
ordinary days would walk or botanize or go bird- 
nesting, between the hours of two and four. Many 
who had committed misdeeds might be seen for 
three-quarters of an hour after dinner “‘drilling”’ or 
being drilled by the ex-soldier kept specially for that 
and other disciplinary purposes. 

School life such as this, is vigorous, stimulating. 
It keeps the body hard and mind wide awake. Critics 
who live a cloistered or an academic life, complain 
that too much time is given to games. This to one 
who has been thru the life, or who has been a prac- 
tical schoolmaster is hypercriticism. Of all the vices, 
loafing is the worst. Eight hours’ preparation and 
school is ample for any boy. The training of the 
body keeps the body and mind healthy. 

The average English boy tho rude and outwardly 
unsentimental is a simpler creature than the product 
of a hot-house half-conventual system such as the 
French use, or of the ultra-freedom of the American 
school. He learns responsibility and duty as a mon- 
itor. As an ordinary boy he discovers the principles 
of obedience not merely to pedagogs, which is easy, 
but to his fellows. From the system of games, he 
learns esprit-de-corps, first for his house, and then 
for his school; and this sense of community is most 
valuable in after life. The rough and ready banter 
of the dormitory and the study trains him to patience 
and good humor. No doubt the method of the train- 
ing is not ideal: if the qualities were founded on 
reason rather than experience it might be better. 
No doubt, too, it tends to lack of sympathy toward 
the fellow who is really sensitive. Yet from the 
point of view of after life, the sensitive youth gets 
good schooling. 

The system of fagging which in modern public 
schools is far less rigorous than of yore is of benefit 
in inculeating a wholesome knowledge of menial 
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work in the small boy. It also teaches him that 
others’ wants must be supplied before his own. 

The freedom from supervision out of school trains 
the sense of honor. There are certain rules to be 
obeyed: the rest of the system and the fear of being 
found out partially operate to make them more than 
partially observed. Sneaking or tale-bearing whether 
in person or anonymously, is discouraged by boys 
and masters alike. The encouragement would surely 
tend to more frequent breach of rules. Lying even 
to masters, is despised by the majority. Meanness 
of any kind meets with a deserved kick. Perhaps 
the impulsion of elementary morality by physical 
means is the most usual method adopted by school 
opinion; and the advice and friendlyzintercourse of 
superiors tends to the same end. 


SBPAX 
Our Attitude Toward Fraud. 
By FREDERICK W. CoBURN, Boston. 


People who have been fortunate in inheritance, 
surroundings, and education read with astonishment 
the articles that are appearing in the newspapers in 
explanation of the schemes of crooks and the readi- 
ness with which their dupes fall victims. Exposures 
of the work of swindlers were perhaps never so com- 
mon as they have been in the past few months; they 
certainly were never more avidly received by an 
interested public. 

The exposures have been coincident, as everybody 
knows, with an era of activity against schemers. 
More fraudulent concerns are said to have been put 
out of business by the fraud orders of the post-office 
department in 1905 than in any previous year since 
the passing of the fraud order law in 1879, and the 
authorities at Washington are known to ke watching 
a great many enterprises the illegitimate character 
of which has been suspected but not definitely 
proved. 

Such watchfulness is, of course, needed. Revela- 
tions produced in connection with these injunctions 
to refrain from use of the mails have brought to light 
innumerable and incredible instances of easy cupidity. 

A single enticement only is necessary to part the 
fool and his money. There is probably truth in 
the assertion of the promoter of one of the worst of 
the illegitimate mail order propositions, against 
whom a fraud order was lately issued, ‘‘The American 
people want something for nothing.” 

Virtual assurance, at all events, has existed up to 
now that almost any swindler can start a mail order 
business in certainty that a considerable proportion 
of the persons reading his advertisement wili forward 
their dimes for instructions or their dollars for 


outfits. No scheme is too preposterous. One man. 


reaped a rich harvest, until stopped by the post-office, 
by advertising to give a two-dollar bill for twenty- 
five cents. The recipient who forwarded a quarter 
as requested received in exchange a receipted bill for 
$2, with the explanation that this was exactly what 
he had promised to give. Another cheat alleged 
that from a single small advertisement in a New York 
Sunday newspaper he had received more than a 
quart of dimes and that he would forward a sample 
of his wealth-bringing style of advertising for the 
price of tencents. The sample turned out, of course, 
to be the very same advertisement which a new 
group of victims had read. The promoter of an 
alleged advertising campaign offered an automobile 
to whomever-would suggest the most effective name 
for the new breakfast food which he was about to put 
on the market. Hundreds of innocents were apprised 
that their suggestion had been accepted and that the 
automobile would be forwarded at once on receipt of 
$20 to pay for the freight. In so far forth as the 
scheme succeeded at all, it was the public that paid 
the freight. 
Many mail order publications and some Sunda 
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newspapers carry advertisements which offer large 
compensation to persons who are willing to work at 
home. Those who write in answer to these adver- 
tisements discover almost invariably that an outfit 
for making lace or painting pictures or copying letters 
must be purchased as preliminary to the person’s 
earning $15, $20, or $50 a week, as is stated to be 
easily possible. Once the money for the outfit has 
been forwarded either the advertiser’s interest in 
his new employe ceases suddenly, or if some kind of 
apparatus is forwarded the samples of work produced 
by means of it are at once pronounced to be below 
standard and the aspirant is discouraged from further 
attempts. 

One of the meanest frauds of all is that carried on 
in some of the larger cities by persons who put adver- 
tiserr ents into the Sunday newspapers, offering very 
desirable positions. Answers to these advertise- 
ments usually come in by the hundreds, and a 
majority of the applicants, persons for the most part 
who can ill afford even small expenditures, enclose 
postage stamps for reply. A 40-cent or 60-cent 
advertisement, if cleverly worded, will often bring 
several dollars’ worth of stamps. 

Who are the people duped by these schemes, many 
of which are so transparent? Why are they so 
easily led to throw away their good money? 

Even as you and I, no doubt. Canvass the list of 
your relatives, especially those on the other side of 
the house, and of your friends, and consider if some 
of them are not among the people who buy sewing 
machines which they have not seen, for $3.50, or who 
put their money into Mexican rubber plantations, 
which they also have not seen, confident of getting 
a return of 30 per cent. on their investment. 

Nay, think over your personal experiences. You; 
who have gained in school and college some under- 
standing of economics, who know a little about the 
business of the world as it is actually conducted— 
have you never fallen a victim to the solicitations of 
the slick promoter? Have you never been hypno- 
tized by a book agent selling a gaudily attractive, 
but utterly worthless work? Have you given no 
recommendations to unworthy persons? Have you 
accepted no directorships in enterprises that turned 
out to be shady? Have you never fallen victim to © 
the lottery at a church fair? 

For the simple truth is, one human being is pretty 
much like another as regards the primal acquisitive 
instincts. Many a man at times is an arrant knave, 
at other times an honest, whole-souled gentleman. 
It is the proportion of the times that counts for or 
against him. To paraphrase Lowell’s beautiful 
aphorism, it is the crook that lies in every man, 
sleeping but never dead, that rises in ignobility to 
meet the sharper’s schemes. 

Not that it is always the ignoble trait that figures 
in the case. Not every motive that may lead your 
cousin or your aunt, your next-door neighbor, your 
fellow clubman, sometimes your wife, yourself never, 
to play into the hands of the 30 per cent. or 520 per 
cent. trickster, is necessarily sinister. The rash 
doing, the signing of the ill-considered contract, is 
prompted, oftentimes, by an adventurous spirit. 
Mankind loves to take a flyer. Education hasn’t yet 
removed the gambling instinct, or put an end to the 
game of football. At this time, indeed, when men 
are drinking less and when others of the brutalities 
of life are passing, gambling is said to be distinctly 
on the increase in Great Britain; and it probably is 
not decreasing in this country. Bridge whist, at all 
events, has grown tiresome to thousands of young 
American, women who find more of excitement in 
that fascinating sport with which 500 newsboys in 
New York beguile the early morning hours—the 
game of crap. 

And all the while the amount of money with which 

o be reckless grows apace and the incentives to live 
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by speculation rather than by work are magnified by 
example and precept. In some sections a desire for 
large dividends has been inherited. The adventur- 
ous spirit, for example, which anciently led Yankee 
mariners to break into the China sea, which built the 
transcontinental railways, and which is now filling 
the world with electric railways, telephone lines, and 
other legitimate utilities is also responsible for almost 
countless investments in unsound enterprises. 

Above all, there is wide spread laxity of conscience 
among individuals regarding the money which they 
suppose to be their own. Men are justly blamed 
who misuse the funds of others, but these are not so 
numerous as the men who misapply what they sup- 
pose to be theirs and which in reality should be 
employed by them as if it were part of the common 
wealth held by them in trust; and their aggregate 
influence is less disastrous. The gambler’s guilt 
consists in his unfaithful guardianship of wealth 
created by toil and abstention. A majority of the 
people who embark in questionable enterprises, rush 
in with full knowledge of what they are doing. 
They expect to be among the lucky few to gain the 
prizes in the lottery. Failing, they say they will not 
grumble over undelivered goods. Go to an auction 
room where bogus masterpieces are sold. The 
audience of apparently intelligent people who are 
bidding on the pictures do not believe that all these 
canvases are genuine Carots, Daubignys, Reynolds, 
and Gainsboroughs, as the catalog proclaims them 
tobe. The reputation of the place and the character 
of its exhibitions are known. But the habitues are 
aware that the promoters of these sales regularly 
intermix with the copies, which are products of the 
prolific fake factories of Paris and Brussels, a few 
genuine examples of the work of very great masters. 
The expectation of buying by luck or acumen a 
picture worth $50,000 for $500 is what makes possible 
the sale at fair prices of canvases not worth twenty- 
five dollars. 

It is the ‘‘plunger’s”’ love of going into a game of 
chance where there are prizes for the shrewd and 
blanks for the unwary that in large measure accounts 
for the success of fraudulent mining ventures, oil 
companies, tropical plantations, in which the corn 
raised between the rows of young rubber trees is 
expected to pay the dividends, and all the other 
impositions which do not always get from the post- 
office the attention which they inherently merit. Of 
such sort, too, are the promotions of unneeded 
telephone companies which, in various parts of the 
United States, spring up at the behest of the agents 
of the manufacturers of electrical apparatus only to 
die out in response to unalterable economic laws. 
That millions of dollars which might have been 
profitably invested in productive industries have 
been wasted in these enterprises is generally known; 
that a single well developed telephone system for the 
whole country is an economic necessity is admitted. 
Yet against considerations of logic and experience 
smooth-tongued promoters manage frequently to 
secure support from prominent citizens, many of 
whom go in knowing well that the undertaking will 
probably meet its downfall within ten years, yet 
thinking to take large profits by buying the stock 
at the outset and unloading it before the crash comes. 

Other motives, of course, besides the gambling in- 
stinct are played upon by theschemer. The delusion 
of gentility, recognized by the alienists as one of the 
commonest of obsessions, is constantly appealed to 
by the schemers. It is more genteel, for example, 
in the eyes of millions of persons to work at home 
than to go out and earn a living. Hence plentiful 
responses to the advertisements with which so many 
mail order publications and Sunday newspapers are 
filled, offering easy work at home, no canvassing, and 
seeming to promise something that will give relief 
from the hard necessary routine labor of the world. 
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Anybody can get rich by offering to teach the un- 
initiated the mysteries of a respectable calling which 
he has not been able to pursue successfully. There 
must be a mint of money in such advertisements as. 
“Writing for newspapers and magazines is some- 
thing anybody can learn in their spare time, and is. 
easy and profitable work. Address Writers’ Syndi- 
cate, New York City.” 

Another frequently worked delusion is that of 
patriotism, local, or national. Tribal loyalty has 
from earliest times been abused by impostors. 
Fidelity to the “gang” easily perverts individual 
honesty and prudence. Many of the victims of Mrs. 
Cassie Chadwick owe the loss of their money to the 
adroit use she made of religious connections. Local 
patriotism, too, offers an ever effective means of 
getting into people’s pocketbooks. The telephone 
promoters just mentioned not infrequently enter a 
community and cause their scheme of alleged phil- 
anthropy to prevail thru impassioned appeals to 
local pride. ‘‘Why allow a foreign corporation, a 
soulless monopoly, to take away the profits created 
here? Why shall not we, intelligent citizens of 
Bugleville, have our own company to show that we 
are no fools but can do things better than these hire- 
ling specialists?”’ Local pride of this kind usually 
goes before a bad fall. 

Another popular sentiment the strength of which 
is well understood by the tricksters is that favoring 
the under-dog—not a bad sentiment in itself, but one 
that is easily misdirected. Big, successful enter- 
prises just because they are big and successful are 
constantly used as horrid examples, and dishonest 
persons who are in opposition to them take the pose 
of being poor and honest because struggling to make 
head against gigantic oppression. Public sympathy 
can usually be raised in favor of the worst of crooks 
if he happens to be pitted against a monopoly, even 
tho that mononoly is the best of its kind. 

The protecting mother of all fraudulent enter- 
prises is an ignorance that is well nigh inexplicable 
in face of existing agencies of enlightenment. Despite 
the generally excellent work of public and private 
schools and colleges, to say nothing of the provisions 
now made almost everywhere for the instruction of 
adults; despite sermonizing, lecturing, and popular 
literature, much of which is informational and in- 
spiring, there lingers an almost inconceivable degree 
of public stupidity. Theadvertising pages of many 
newspapers teem with suggestions of the ease with 
which the cheapest impostures, get-rich-quick 
schemes, spiritualistic frauds and medical abomina- 
tions are employed to lift the hard earned savings of 
the poor and the badly-guarded inheritances of the 
well-to-do. These evidences of a work that must 
ultimately be done ought to spur on every educator 
in America to do his utmost to teach his classes not 
only arithmetic, spelling, civil government, and 
Latin grammar, but also that poise and intellectual 
balance, which if possessed by the great majority of 
citizens would make successful flim-flamming impos- 
sible. When a college graduate, following upon the 
death of his brother receives a letter from an obscure 
publishing house stating that the handsomely 
embossed Bible which was ordered just before his. 
brother’s death is now ready for delivery and will be 
sent immediately upon receipt of the price stipu- 
lated, $25, his general grip on affairs should make it. 
certain that he will immediately become suspicious. 
and investigate the proposal instead of forwarding 
a check for the amount named. It should by this. 


time be impossible that a person who has been thru 
grammar and high schools in an American city would 
buy brass jewelry by mail or expect to earn $100 a 
week, no canvassing and no leaving the house. In 
a thoroly well educated country the vile looking 
sheets that give away their subscriptions in order to 
make fake mail order advertising profitable would. 
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be put out of business by public sentiment if not by 
legal enactment. Yet at present much of their 
circulation is said to be among teachers! 

The public schools, to take one specific instance, 
might help to counteract the average individual’s 
faithlessness toward his own earnings and savings. 
It isn’t enough to inculcate principles of fiduciary 
honesty; the commonest of all knavery is to steal 
from one’s self. ‘It’s mine,”’ says the man in the 
street, “to do with as I like. Nobody shall dictate 
to me how I am going to spend my own money. IfI 
choose to blow it in on an enterprise that turns out 
to be a loser, that’s nobody’s business but my own.’ 

The same sentiment, less crudely expressed, is 
frequently enough heard even from educated men 
and women who have studied political economy in 
college. Yet as wealth increases and the need for its 
legitimate employment in fields of endeavor becomes 
more apparent the conception grows apace that it 
devolves upon society to keep the fool and his money 
together as long as possible. No individual has a 
moral right to waste his own resources, and it is a 
duty of the community to keep from him as far as 
possible the temptations so to waste them. 

For the loss of an individual’s money is rarely 


‘attended by consequences that involve him alone. 


Other people are almost inevitably dragged in. 
Take the specific case of a woman whose husband, 
dying after years of paying premiums to a life in- 
surance company, has left her provided for to the 
extent of, say $10,000. Invested in a legitimate 
enterprise this sum will not, indeed, net a large 
income, but it will assure her of decent support dur- 
ing old age and will be a guarantee against her becom- 
ing a burden upon the community. Suppose, 
however, the woman to be convinced that she cannot 
live on $500 a year, and cannot supplement her 
income by her own exertions. She listens to the 
wily statements of the promoter of one of a fraudu- 
lent ‘‘tropical agricultural‘ venture,”’ an uncertain 
oil well, or a weak telephone proposition and decides 
to put her money into something that at the outset 
pays 12 or 15 per cent. a year. She thus comes glee- 
fully into possession of an income of $1,200 or $1,500 
a year, and for a time laughs at the conservatism of 
cautious advisers. 

Within five years the principal is lost and the 
woman is left penniless, obliged to earn her own 
living, or, if unfit for that, to become a charge upon 
relatives or upon the community itself. If there are 
children, still more obvious is the necessity of keeping 
the money left by her husband from being squan- 
dered, since if these are not properly educated a dead 
loss in earning capacity is thereby involved—one 
from which not only individuals but the whole com- 
munity suffers for many years. 

At the time when the United States government, 
thru its post-office department, and when so many 
of the states thru improved laws of incorporation 
and special commissions are endeavoring to limit 
the exercise of men’s ingenuity to legitimate pursuits, 
the necessity of intelligent co-operation of educators 
in this work has become obvious. Progress in 
common honesty can come about only as the result 
of individual as well as collective effort. 


BPN 


A Sociological View of‘ Capital. 


By WILLIAM E. CHAOCELLOR, Superintendent of 
Schools, Paterson, N. J. 

The soul of humanity is in revolt against the pres- 
ent economic regime. Plain men and women, 
versed in the common sense of intelligent minds at 
work in the ordinary affairs of life, object to many 
customary methods of producing and distributing 
wealth, of acquiring and alienating property. We 
know better than we do. 

We know perfectly well that a great deal of prop- 
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erty is not really proper wealth. We know that 


often property is essentially immoral. We know 


that services are often strangely, absurdly, wickedly. 


priced. We object to many familiar evaluations of 
goods and of labors. We challenge rent, interest, 
profits, insurance, taxes, and wages to show cause 
why they are what they are. 

But we have been taught our political economy 
by Mill and Rogers and Marshall, by Walker and 
Somner; and we have been taught not to think thru 
Marx and Lasalle and Prondhon; and we do not 
really know what is the matter with ourselves. 

The real difficulty is that we are present at the 
passing of a particular and transitory economic 
regime, which its beneficiaries cannot sustain and 
which no others desire to sustain. No man, of 
course, foresees the future in its definite forms; but 
many men can foresee its character. To such fore- 
sight, correction of the illusion of the justice of 
modern property-in-wealth and of modern wealth- 
making and wealth getting is absolutely essential. 

The Sociological Theory of Capital by John Rae* 
is a book calculated to restore the reader to sane 
views of economic affairs and relations. The world 
of scholarship owes to the editor a debt of gratitude 
for rescuing this forgotten book and for presenting 
it in excellent form before the public. The life of 
Professor Rae is a pathetic illustration of the injus- 
tices so characteristic of the nineteenth century. 
I do not mean that any century has ever been just; 
but that every century has had its typical faults. 
John Rae was a scholar, born in Scotland in 1796. 
He studied cultural themes in the University of 
Aberdeen and medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh. In 1818, he made a town in Norway. In 
1821, after marrying, he emigrated to Quebec and 
did a little work in the lumber trade. This intro- 
duced him to certain fur traders who organized for 
him a private school at Williamstown, Ontario, fifty 
miles west of Montreal. In 1832, he gave up this 
school, and engaged in the active preparation of this 
book, working i in Quebec and in Montreal. In 1834, 
the work appeared. It displayed prodigious erudi- 
tion, prophetic insight into things to come, distinct 
originality, clear thinking, and expression, but very 
poor organization of the material. And it was 
successful only with a few clever persons. 

In 1886, Professor Rae became headmaster of 
another school, an important academy at Hamilton, 
Ontario. Eleven years later, without warning, he 
was charged by the trustees with “inefficiency”; and 
when the governor-general declined to -discharge 
him on the evidence, the trustees summarily closed 
the school. As a matter of fact, the master was a 
naturalist, an easy and agreeable companion with 
his boys, and something of a philosopher; while the 
trustees were mostly clergymen very much out of 
sympathy with science and comradeship and rational 
thinking. 

Rae drifted to Boston and to New York. In 1849; 
his unhappy wife, far away in Canada; died most 
unhappily. Rae then pushed on to the Isthmus of 
Panama, where he practiced medicine. Thence he 
went to California, and worked as a gold assayer. 
Wrecked in health, he traveled on to Hawaii, where 
he remained from 1851 to 1871, as school teacher, 
as inventor, and as jurist, but never successful. In 
1871, by invitation from a former Canadian pupil, he 
came to Staten island, where he died the following 
year. 

Such was the career, such the fate, of a man of 
genius in the nineteenth century. Wanting a lord 
or other patron, wanting a guild or other bond to 
society, wanting a nation competent and ready to 
support extraordinary talent in its work, Rae who 
might have done many things well did only one thing 
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at all and did that ill. Our editor, however, has set 
the rescued text to rights. 

What did Rae have tosay? He anticipated many 
of the notions of Karl Marx; taught Hearn how to 
write his Plutology, which in turn supplied Jevons, 
Marshall, Edgeworth, Fowler, and John Stuart Mill 
with not a few principles of economic and sociological 
interpretation; and criticised Adam Smith with no 
slight success. In short, at thirty-eight years of age, 
he had measured his times, and pointed the way that 
western civilization was to take into the future. 
Nor was this all. A true seer, of vast range of vision, 
too clear to find in language a perfect medium of ex- 
pression, John Rae taught certain truths that, despite 
neglect, are of eternal value. 

Adam Smith, says our author, is “the great chal- 
lenger; his disciples form, in reality, but a sect, setting 
itself in opposition to the belief of all preceding 
ages.”” The whole laissez faire, private property, 
government-for-business scheme of modern society 
is a night between two days, the medieval and the 
millennial. What is the true wealth of nations? To 
this question, he addresses himself with tremendous 
vigor. 

Man begins by developing the instruments of 
wealth—production, such as plowed fields, saws, 
buildings. Some instruments are made by labor 
out of raw materials without other instruments 
(tools). Other instruments are made by labor with 
tools out of materials no longer in their crude state. 
Every instrument, therefore, represents labor or a 
certain “power” of labor (in an algebraic sense). 
Soon or late, all instruments are exhausted. The 
pay of labor is not money; not food, clothing, room, 
etc.; but it is nourishment, warmth, vigor, home, 
family, knowledge, ‘‘happiness.”” This is a profound 
truth; and also a terrible and unanswerable criticism 
of this economic regime and of its defenders. The 
economic basis of a society is the natural wealth of 
the land that it inhabits. The economic structure 
is reared by intelligence and energy out of these 
natural resources. 

With this beginning, the author proceeds to tech- 
nical accounts of the values of instruments, the skill 
of laborers, and of managers of labor, and the desire 
for wealth. This close economic reasoning is accom- 
panied by equally close ethical reasoning upon the 
good and the evil aspects of wealth-accumulating. 
The author shows that the Greeks and the Romans 
considered the trader necessarily vicious. Paul had 
no unusual opinion when he remarked that “the 
love of money is the root of all evil.”” The author 
examines very acutely the economic effects of inva- 
sions of one people by another and the conflicts 
resulting before harmony is ‘secured. This is an 
anticipation of Gremplowicz by many years. With 
the utmost confidence in his own powers and with 
unusual success, Rae criticises all important ancient 
and modern peoples. 

There follows an animated discussion of the divi- 
sion of employments, anticipating the effects of 
modern specialization—all instruments are sagely 
evaluated in terms of day’s labor. Henry George 
himself or Edward Bellamy would have written 
better books had they known this one. The treat- 
ment serves also as an interpretation of the teaching 
of Ruskin that the end of all wealth-making is useful 
consumption. Wealth appears to be divided into 
three kinds,—instruments of indefinite period of 
exhaustion; i. e., land; instruments reserved for 
immediate consumption, i. e., clothing; and instru- 
ments of direct production, i. e., machinery. The 
prophetic talent of the merchant, who transports 
instruments to localities likely to need them, is given 
its proper recognition. Poets are not the only 
foreseers. The author remarks that credit may 
perhaps some day be so expended as almost to super- 
sede cash. In the twentieth century, we are using 
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cash in but five per cent. of our business transactions; 
and the end is not yet. He also advocates not only 
bankers but merchants’ clearing-houses; of which 
the first were long ago realized generally. 

Rae notes very acutely three principles of com- 
parison between ancient wealth and modern: First, 
that money has depreciated and wealth therefore 
as statistically measured has increased in appearance 
but not in reality. Second, that the stock of instru- 
ments has greatly increased both in quantity and in 
quality. Third, that the nature of modern instru- 
ments varies greatly from the nature of ancient 
instruments. Directly applying the truth of the 
Platonic ideas, he remarks: ‘‘From the depths of 
infinity lying within us and without us, invention 
brings visibly before us forms previously hidden. 
The man of inventive genius arouses opposition by 
his very excellence and originality. Society is at 
first angry but gradually converts his inventions 
to familiar use. The entire passage is one of much 
beauty. The general conclusion is that without 
invention the national stock of instruments will 
remain constantly the same, the new manufactures 
being merely renewals of worn-out instruments. It 
is an interesting reflection that iron was once so 
difficult of manufacture that gold and silver weapons 
were merely edged with it; and yet by inventions iron 
had become, in 1834, the most useful and common of 
all metals. Since then, the Bessemer processes, of 
course, have amazingly cheapened steel and have 
multiplied its uses. 

The study of the effects of exchange of wealth 
between nations is as exhaustive as the study of 
invention is brilliant. Both studies serve as a basis 
for the great chapter on “‘economic stratification,’’ 
next to the final chapter in the arrangement of the 
text by the editor. This includes an acute analysis 
of thrift, which is defined as the accumulation of the 
best things, those of the really highest value—not 
mere saving of “‘money.”” The author remarks that 
the answer “It will not pay,” regarding a proposed 
investment may be very proper for the individual 
but not at all proper for society. He anticipates 
partly the law of diminishing returns. The upper 
class, by abstaining from marriage save as wealth 
increases, and the lower class by large families tend 
constantly to draw farther and father apart in con- 
dition. Very great fortunes, being recognized as 
unattainable, discourage the masses from thrift. 
When the poorer people become wasteful, careless, 
and dissipated, upper society can find few recruits; 
and the nation is imperiled. When tools are aban- 
doned for machinery, the poor cease to possess 
pegeerty, for the machinery always belongs to the 
rich. 

The final chapter is but a digression and discusses 
once more the division of labor as the method of 
acquiring dexterity. By no means the least valua- 
ble portion of the book is the appendix, which treats. 
of luxury, of banking, of the theories of Adam Smith, 
and of various miscellaneous matters. 

This work displays a science rather than a system. 
It puts clearly in the daylight the errors of the pres- 
ent economic condition of society whose typical 
state was indeed that of 1834 rather than this of 
1906. This regime took form about 1660. Its 
climax was in the early factory. The trust marks its 
decline. What lies ahead no man clearly knows. 
But only the unhistorical seriously believe that 
mines and their metals belong to individuals, streets 
to traction stockholders, thru transportation to alien 
capitalists. Whether for good or for ill, we are on 
our way into a collectivist or socialistic or co-opera- 
tive age. And this rescued book clearly and satis- 
factorily displays the reason,—without ever using 
these terms or ideas. But science does not need to 
be prophetic in voice in order to be prophetic in 
knowledge. 
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A School for Every School Child. 


By Clarence E. Meleney, Associate City Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 


It is not my purpose to discuss the need or suggest 
a way for providing school-houses enough to keep 
pace with the growing population of this city, nor to 
show how we may abolish the part-time classes, nor 
even to discuss the problem of compulsory attend- 
ance; but to present for consideration the pedagogical 
problem of providing the appropriate and necessary 
education of all children entitled to enjoy the school 
facilities that are or can be or must be furnished. 

Public education means the education of every 
child within certain age limits. There always have 
been two opposing ideas of this purpose of the school, 
one that the child is for the school, and the other that 
the school is for the child. These two ideas have 
been exemplified in the organization of schools and 
in the course of study. Most schools have been 
organized for the benefit of the few. It has been an 
illustration of the survival of the fittest. The his- 
tory of education shows that schools were first de- 
signed for the education of theologians, then for law, 
for medicine, for war, for teaching, and for the 
technical industries. Grammar schools, so-called 
academies and high schools were organized to fit 
students for the colleges. Later our elementary 
schools have been organized with reference to the 
needs of pupils who were to go to the high schools. 
The classification, the promotions, the examinations, 
and the courses of study all were shaped with a view 
to the progress of those who were to pass up higher. 
The children were thus made to conform to the 
demands of the school. 

Down to a recent date school boards and school 
officers confined their attention to the pupils in 
public schools and felt no responsibility for the 
thousands that remain on the outside. In some 
cities compulsory education received no considera- 
tion. Within the memory of all present there were 
in the city public schools in which the principal 
exercised absolute freedom in admitting or rejecting 
children who applied. Undesirable pupils were 
refused; parents went from school to school vainly 
seeking admission for their children. Primary 
school pupils were turned loose to find a grammar 
school that would take them. I have seen disap- 
pointed little boys and girls lined up in the primary 
school weeks after a new term began, who had been 
obliged to return to their old schools after tramping 
about from school to school to find an open door. 
I am glad to say that has all changed. 

The schools are for the children. Now no child may 
be sent out of a school without a certainty of his 
admission to another school where a seat is waiting 
for him. Now by our system of school districts and 
our rigid method of registration every school is a 
center in which all children entitled to enter must be 
taken care of. Before compulsory education was 
established many parents were indifferent to the 
schooling of their children and employed them at 
home or let them run at large—truants enjoyed 
unrestricted liberty to exercise their own sweet will; 
employers were ready to engage and to grow rich 
upon child labor. There were growing up in the 
community an army of unschooled, undisciplined, 
idle, shiftless, incompetent, and criminal youth of 
both sexes to become a burden and a menace to 
society. 

The state became alarmed; a new compulsory 
education law and child labor laws were passed, pro- 
viding for the punishment of the child who refused 
to attend school, of the parent who was negligent, 
or indifferent, or who cheated the child out of his 
educational rights, of the employer who stole the 
child’s birthright. We are now enforcing these laws 
not thoroly, but persistently, and conscientiously, to 


the fullest extent possible with the means, the 
facilities, and the agencies at our command. Such 
a work demands ample funds and these are wholly 
inadequate and very difficult to secure. Whenever 
the board of education has appealed to the city 
administration for increased funds for this work, we 
have been met by the opposition of those who de- 
manded that education be provided for the willing 
pupils regardless of the unwilling. No greater 
fallacy ever existed, no greater blunder ever was 
made. No greater danger ever threatened the morals. 
and safety of the community than the neglect of the 
unwilling pupils. 

The willing pupils will always find ample school 
facilities, the willing parents will always secure the 
admission of the children to the school. No agencies 
for enforcing attendance will ever be required to keep 
this part of our school population in place. No 
courts will ever have to intervene to enforce laws and 
ordinances, to suppress or punish crime or to place 
in institutions this element of our charges. These 
are not the people who will fill our jails and reforma- 
tories, nor cause the expenditure of thousands and 
tens of thousands of the people’s money for attorney’s 
fees and the maintenance of the courts. It is the 
unwilling: who if neglected during the years of school 
age will occasion this enormous expense, who will 
threaten the safety of the state and the integrity of 
our institutions. 

The problem of public education is the education 
of all; the city’s responsibility is to the ignorant, the 
undisciplined, and the unfortunate, as well as to the 
intelligent, the law abiding, the diligent. Colleges, 
professional schools, military schools, and training 
schools may select the-best material and reject the 
unfit or the unpromising. The public high school 
must admit and provide for all entitled to enter. 
If any of these pupils fall behind they may not be 
expelled but suitably taught. The elementary 
schools may not reject a child. The rights of the 
children and the parents must be maintained. The 
school must therefore be provided with seats for all, 
and by the school I mean the school system. It 
happens, therefore, that the elementary schools in 
our city contain a heterogeneous mass of pupils, intel- 
ligent, backward, feeble-minded, lame, in short, the 
willing, the unwilling, the undisciplined, the foreign, 
and the unfortunate. The enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law has brought all these into the 
schools, whereas formerly many such children were 
unknown. 

In our high schools in New York city, we have 
begun to specialize in separate buildings, and in 
special courses. We must also specialize in our 
elementary schools. We have made a beginning in 
the establishment of schools for the seventh and 
eighth year pupils, but in these schools we should 
also provide for distinctly industrial courses for 
pupils who may intend to take up trades. It is 
quite evident that our elementary schools cannot 
suitably educate the deaf and dumb, the blind, the 
extremely defective, and the crippled children; but the 
system should include special schools for such classes. 
The child deformed, or deficient in some of his senses, 
or faculties, has as much right to a free public educa- 
tion as the whole child, the well child, and the highly 
intelligent: child. Parents of such children have as 
much right to demand a share of the public moneys 
for the education of their unfortunate offspring as of 
their normal children. The duty of the state to the 
helpless and the unfortunate is greater than to those 
who can now or later help themselves. It is as much 
the duty of the state to fit-such for earning a liveli- 
hood and to make them self-dependent if possible 
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as to aid the well-endowed child to become a useful 
citizen. Some almost helpless children attend our 
public schools, but thousands are either in charitable 
institutions, or in expensive private institutions, or 
are being entirely neglected. Separate schools or 
separate classes must be provided for those within 
our system. 

We shall always need schools for truants and in- 
corrigibles, such as we now have and are planning to 
have. Our present truant schools are necessarily 
expensive because we have to house, feed, clothe, 
and instruct the inmates. We need another class of 
day schools, where truants can be held by the draw- 
ing power of the teachers and the interesting and 
practical character of the instruction and training 
during the day, and be permitted to live at home at 
night. These schools should be elementary, indus- 
trial, or trade schools, to fit boys and girls for indus- 
trial pursuits. I have long advocated these schools. 

After eliminating all the children who need in- 
struction in separate schools or classes, we have the 
regular elementary schools. This brings. me to the 
problem I wish to present more particularly. The 
city superintendent has for several years gathered 
statistics concerning the ages of children in the 
several grades of the schools. He has in his reports 
and in addresses called attention to the large number 
of children above the normal age in the grades of the 
schools. I have during the last few months obtained 
tables showing the distribution of children according 
to ages in the several classes of the schools. 

In Division II, which is under my supervision, I 
find that the ages of the children in almost all classes 
vary from five to seven years, for instance, classes 
of the fourth year in certain schools contain children 
from nine to fifteen years of age. I present some 
tables upon charts showing the organization of 
typical schools, one in a well favored neighborhood 
of the city. 

To provide a better plan of classification, I am 
working on two schemes, one is to classify the chil- 
dren as they now are in the several grades, so that 
where there are two or more classes of the same grade 
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the younger children may be separated from the 
older children. The other proposition is to organize 
two divisions in every large school, one from the 
average children and the other from the abnormally 
old children. 

Table A shows the present distribution of children 
according to ages in a girls’ school. Table B shows 
how I would classify the same children on the new 


plan. 

The following table shows the distribution of chil- 
dren according to the ages in the classes from 4B to 
8B, in a boys’ school in a district not so highly 
favored in respect to social conditions: 
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This is a school in which there should be special 
classes of most of the grades and where children even 
in the fourth year should have industrial training 
because it is evident that many of them will never 
graduate or even reach the seventh year before being 
obliged to leave school to go to work. It also shows 
many who are now old enough to obtain employment 
certificates, but have not reached the required grade. 
A radical reorganization is necessary to give them 
the work they particularly need. 
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Table D shows how I would distribute the children 
according to ages to accomplish my object. 

The second problem to be worked out sooner or 
later is one by which the average children of a school 
may be organized into a system to be conducted as 
our present course of study provides for, and the 
children above the normal age may be organized into 
a separate system, with an abridged course of study 
based upon the essential elements of the present 
course, with more time for drill and training in the 
arts. Such a plan is necessary for girls’ schools and 
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boy’s schools alike, and especially so in districts where 
the majority of the children are of foreign birth, and 
are retarded by reason of the language. 

I believe that every large elementary school should 
be divided into two divisions (a) a system of classes 
for the normal regular, intelligent, healthy children 
with the approved enriched course of study. The 
classes should be graded by ages and by the intelli- 
gence and power of the child. Such classes should be 
ie on the basis of age primarily somewhat as 

ollows: 


Ist year classes children under 8. 
“oc “ce ac“ ““ 9 


2nd 3 
8rd “ce “ce “ec “cc 10. 
4th “cc “cc “cc “cc Ti. 
5th “ec sé sé “cc 13 
6th “cc “cc “cc “cc 1S. 
7th “ “cs “cc “ 14. 
Sth “cc “cc “ce “ec ES. 


In the second division a system of classes of chil- 
dren as follows: 
1st year grades children over 8. 


2nd ; 
8rd “cc “cc “cc “cc 10. 
4th “cc ac “cc “cc tt. 
5th “ “cc 66 “ 12. 
6th “ec ec “cc ‘é 13. 


This division should have smaller classes and take 
a course of study in the elements of the subjects 
required narrower in scope, more intense in drill, and 
with more training in skill. There should be less 
subject matter and that reinforced by repetition and 
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drill, with facilities for instruction in the elements 
of industrial arts. The children of the second divi- 
sion would be better fitted for the demands of busi- 
ness and industry, would be sooner qualified to obtain 
employment certificates—would be less likely to 
avoid school attendance. The children in the second 
division should have a chance to pass or advance 
into the first division whenever they become compe- 
tent. 

The children in the first division ought to be able 
not only to acquire accuracy and skill, but also to prof- 
it by a broad, rich course of instruction and study. 
The children of the first division would be likely to 
advance to higher institutions and to fill our high 
schools with excellent material. Our high schools 
would be able to do better work and reach higher 
standards. 

Both sets of children would progress more uni- 
formly, having work within their capacity, and to 
their tastes. 

The teachers of both sections would be less ham- 
pered in their work, could devote their energies to 
their special duties, would become specialists in fact, 
would be more contented, more enthusiastic, and 
would experience the reward of labor well done and 
of satisfactory results accomplished,—no greater 
reward awaits the faithful worker. 

The principals of schools would accomplish greater 
results, would have their work organized, would 
know what is being done, would be able to put their 
time to the best advantage. 





Physical Training and Hygiene in New York City Schools. 


THE NEW CouRSE OF STUDY AND SYLLABUS—ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Introductory Note. 

Gymnastic exercise should conserve organic vigor, 
lead to correct posture, and train to quick and 
definite reaction. It should be based upon muscular 
co-ordinations, and should make a progressive de- 
mand upon muscular effort, complexity of movement, 
and power of heart and lungs. All available means 
of arousing and maintaining interest, such as the use 
of apparatus and a change from the class-room 
surroundings, should be employed. Twice during 
each morning session, and once during the afternoon 
session, two minutes should be taken for a school 
setting-up drill. This time should not count as time 
spent in physical training. 

Games should be played in the open air when 
possible, in covered playgrounds, or, under conditions 
hereafter to be stated, in class-rooms. Only as many 
pupils should be admitted to a playground as can 
conveniently play games at the same time. The 
games should call for the activity of as many players 
as possible, should be such as to demand and secure 
organic vigor, and should tend towards correct 
posture. Games for the lower grades should include 
those which cultivate sense perception. These 
should be followed by games emphasizing in simple 
form the element of competition. 

The teacher should aim to lead pupils to cultivate 
habits of cleanliness; to care for health, eyes, ears, 
mouth, teeth, and nose; to give attention to food and 
clothing, ventilation, rest, sleep, and play; to main- 
tain good position while standing, sitting, writing, 
sleeping, and walking. 

The important facts with reference to growth; 
structure, and care of the body, and the conditions 
under which it works most effectively should be 
taught in a progressive way, so that one specific tonic 
may be made prominent each year. In the first 
three years, the method of teaching employed should 
be chiefly by stories and pictures. The purpose 
should be to establish correct hygienic habits. In 


the other years, text-books -are required, the aim 
being to afford information that will make hygienic 
conduct rational and interesting. From interest in 
hygienic matters personal to themselves, pupils 
should be led to take an interest in matters affecting 
the health of the community, such as cleaning of 
streets, the collecting and disposal of garbage, the 
— and purity of the water supply, and the 
ike. 

As required by law physiology and hygiene are to 
be studied with special reference to the effects of 
alcohol, tobacco, and other narcotics on the human 
system. In the lower grades, this should be taught 
largely by story and illustration. 

The following is an extract of the General Statutes 
of the state bearing upon the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene in the public schools: (Consolidated 
School Law, Sec. 1, Chapter 901, laws of 1896.) 

Section 19. The nature of alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics and their effects on the human sys- 
tem shall be taught in connection with the various 
divisions of physiology and hygiene, as thoroly as 
are other branches in all schools under state control 
or supported wholly or in part by public money of 
the state, and also in schools connected with reform- 
atory institutions. All pupils in the above named 
schools below the second year of the high school 
and above the third year of school work computing 
from the beginning of the lowest primary, not kinder- 
garten year, or in corresponding classes of ungraded 
schools, shall be taught and shall study this subject 
every year with suitable text-books in the hands of 
all pupils, for not less than three lessons a week for 
ten or more weeks, or the equivalent of the same in 
each year, and must pass satisfactory tests in this as 
in other studies, before promotion to the next suc- 
ceeding year’s work. * * * Tn all schools 
above mentioned, all pupils in the lowest three 
primary, not kindergarten, school years or in corres- 
ponding classes.in ungraded schools shall, each year; 
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be instructed in this subject orally for not less than 
two lessons a week for ten weeks, or the equivalent 
of the same in each year, by teachers using text- 
books adapted for such oral instruction as a guide 
and standard, and such pupils must pass tests in 
this as may be required in other studies before pro- 
motion to the next year’s succeeding work. 


Grade 1 A. 


Course of Study ;—Physical Training. Gymnastic 
exercises and games. 

Hygiene.—Simple talks on cleanliness and on 
correct habits. Effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

SYLLABUS. 

Gymnastics and games.—See special syllabus. 

Hygiene.—Constant emphasis should be placed on 
the practice of cleanliness. Pupils should under- 
stand its relation to health, to feelings, and to self- 
respect. 

Effects of alcohol and narcotics. The teacher in 
preparatory oral lessons should consult one or more 
of the text-books on physiology and hygiene pre- 
scribed by the board of education. 


Grade | B. 


Course of Study: Physical Training and Hy- 
giene.—Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct 
hygienic habits. 

SYLLABUS. 

Gymnastics and Games.—See special syllabus. 

Hygiene.— Detailed instruction should be given to 
pupils in regard to cleanliness of the skin, eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth, hands, neck, body, nails, and hair; the 
practical and esthetic importance of cleanliness of 
hands and face at meal time; the importance of a 
warm bath; and the proper use of towel and soap. 


Grade 2 A. 


Course of study: Physical training.—Gymnasti¢ 
exercises and games, and correct hygienic habits. 

Hygiene.—Dietetics. Care of teeth. Effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 

SYLLABUS. 

Gymnastics and Games.—See special syllabus. 

Hygiene.—Instruction should be given to pupils 
in regard to the most wholesome foods; the impor- 
tance of regularity in eating; growth and nutrition. 
The lessons should include a brief description of the 
anatomy, composition, and care of the teeth, and the 
importance and beauty of good teeth. 

Effects of alcohol and narcotics. The teacher in 
preparatory oral lessons should consult one or more 
of the text-books on physiology and hygiene pre- 
scribed by the board of education. 


Grade 2 B. 


Course of Study: Physical Training and Hygiene. 
—Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hy- 
gienic habits. 

SYLLABUS. 

Gymnastics and Games.—See special syllabus. 

Hygiene.—Pupils should be cautioned against 
over-eating too many sweets. Consideration should 
be given to the foods that yield the greatest amount 
of nutriment; to the reasons for having food well 
cooked ; to the unwholesomeness of unripe fruits; and 
to the danger of cheap candies. 

Grade 3 A. 

Course of Study: Physical Training.—Gymnastic 
exercises and games, and correct hygienic habits. 

Hygiene.—Clothing: play; posture. Effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 


SYLLABUS. 
Gymnastics and Games.—See special syllabus. 
Hygiene.—Pupils should be taught the hygienic 
value of different kinds of clothing, its adaptability 
for different purposes, the methods of cleansing. 
They should be taught to care for the neck, throat, 





and the feet, and should be taught the effect of tight: 


clothing and bands on any part of the body—their 


interference with respiration, circulation, and diges- 
tion. 

Effects of alcohol and narcotics. The teacher in 
preparatory oral lessons should eonsult one or more 
of the text-books on physiology and hygiene pre- 
scribed by the board of education. 


Grade 3 B. 


Course of Study: Physical Training and Hygiene. 
—Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hy- 
gienic habits. 

SYLLABUS. 

Gymnastics and Games.—See special syllabus. 

Hygiene.—Pupils should be taught the correct. 
posture while.sitting, standing, and lying; the correct. 
way of climbing stairs; the necessity of play. They 
should be taught how to develop strength, endurance,,. 
speed, and self-control by various forms of play, and. 
thus secure a proportional activity of body and mind. 

Recesses should be used for play, not for study. 
The pupils should. be cautioned against playing hard 
immediately after a hearty meal, and also against. 
excessive exercise of any kind. 


Grade 4 A. 


Course of Study: Physical Training —Gymnastic 
exercises and games, and correct hygienic habits. 
Hygiene.—Need of pure air; ventilation, rest, and 
sleep. General structure of the body; care of eyes, 
ears, nails, and hair. Effect of alcohol and narcotics. 
SYLLABUS. 


Gymnastics and Games.—See special syllabus. 

Hygiene.—Pupils should be taught the value of 
pure air; the causes of impure air; the methods¥of 
purifying the air; the effects of impure air on respira- 
tion,nutrition, feelings, and mental power; necessity of 
cleanliness in and about theschool building. They 
should be taught the necessity of proper ventilation 
of rooms; the necessity of an even temperature, of a 
change of air, and of the avoidance of drafts; the 
importance of pure air in sleeping rooms; the value 
of rest and sleep, and of a change of activity as re- 
lated to rest. 

They should be taught the care of the eyes; the 
effect of strong light upon sight; the proper position 
of the book or paper in reference to light while one is 
reading; the best style of book print; the importance 
of periodical examination of the eyes, and the selec- 
tion of glasses. 

Effects of alcohol and narcotics. The parts of a 
text-book which treat of the effect of stimulants and 
narcotics in the various divisions of physiology and 
hygiene mentioned above should be read aloud and 
studied in class. 

Grade 4 B. 


Course of Study: Physical Training and Hygiene. 
—Gymnastic exercises and games, and correct hy- 
gienic habits. 

SYLLABUS. 

Gymnastics and Games.—See special syllabus. 

Hygiene.—Pupils should be taught the use, struc- 
ture, and care of the ears, the value of cultivated 
hearing, the dangers, and the treatment of ears in 
case of accident. They should be taught the struc- 
ture, use, and care of the nails, and attention should 
be called to the beauty of well kept nails. They 
should be taught the use, structure, and care of the 
hair—shampooing and tidiness; also the use, struc- 
ture and care of the nose, the use of handkerchiefs. 
In a study of the body structure, they should be 
taught the use, care, and protection of bone, ligament, 
muscle, skin, special senses, organs of digestion and 
respiration, the importance of right bone and muscle 
habits in childhood, the facts concerning the curva- 
ture of the spine and muscular weakness. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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Intellectual Growth of California. 


By PRESIDENT DAviID STARR JORDAN, Leland 
Stanford University. 


I am asked to say a word in regard to the progress 
of higher education in California, and its effect on 
the development of the state. 

I have not any statistics at hand. Those who 
need such to fix their faith can find them at either 
university, or at the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in Sacramento. 

It is sufficient that we recognize this fact. Twen- 
ty years ago higher education and the training on 
which {it rests seemed merely incidental in California. 
The mind of the people was busied with other things. 
There were not many children anyway on the coast, 
and these could be sent East for culture, or else in 
the glorious climate they could get along without it. 

With a population of less than a million and a half, 
California has two universities of the first rank, with 
more than four thousand students, besides nearly a 
thousand more in affiliated professional schools. 
These students come from every state in the union, 
as well as from California. Every civilized nation is 
represented, off and on, from year to year, and the 
students return to every state and nation for their 
life work. Five or six hundred graduates are sent 
out each year, as well trained as the best which go 
from anywhere. The high schools of the state, ten 
or fifteen times as numerous as twenty years ago, 
are practically all in the hands of men and women 
of college breeding. The smaller colleges and nor- 
mal schools are effective and flourishing, each in its 
way. The great interest in college athletics has been 
turned to the account of higher education, for these 
sports have been freed from professionalism, vul- 
garity, and other incidents connected with the 
presence in colleges of the athletic tramp. The young 
college men of California are doing their part in the 
century-long conflict between democracy and graft, 
the one great battle which is on to-day. The con- 
tributions of California to the advancement of 
science thru its universities and colleges and thru the 
activity of its academy of science are fully abreast 
of the times. In amount and value they are not 
second to the output of any other region with the 
population of California. 

California has the tremendous advantage of per- 
fect climate, magnificent scenery, charming in its near 
views and sublime in its broad ones. Its advantages 
educational and social will be equally marked. 
Not long ago, I had occasion to use these words: 

The social life of California is, in its essentials, 
that of the rest of the United States, for the same 
blood flows in the veins of those whose influence 
dominates it. Under all its deviations and variations 
lies the old Puritan conscience, which is still the back- 
bone of the civilization of the republic. Life in 
California is a little fresher, a little freer, a good deal 
richer, in its physical aspects, and for these reasons, 
more intensely and characteristically American. 
With perhaps ninety-five per cent. of identity there 
is five per cent. of divergence, and this five per cent. 
is worth emphasizing even to exaggeration. We 
know our friends by their slight differences in feature 
or expression, not by their common humanity. 
Much of this divergence is already fading away. 
Scenery and climate remain, but there is less elbow- 
room, and the unearned increment is disappearing. 
That which is solid will endure; the rest will vanish. 
The forces that ally us to the East are growing strong- 
er every year with the immigration of men with 
new ideas. The vigorous growth of the two univer- 
si tiesin California insures the elevation as well as the 
retention of these ideas. Thru their influence Cali- 
fornia will contribute a generous share to the social 
development of the East, and be a giver as well as a 
receiver. 


The National Educational Association will meet at San Francisco, July 9-14, 1906. 
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To-day the pressure of higher education is greater 
to the square mile, if we may use such an expression, 
than anywhere else in our country. In no other 
state is the path from the farmhouse to the college 
so well trodden as here. It requires no prophet to 
forecast the educational pre-eminence of California, 
for the basis of intellectual development is already 
assured. But however close the alliance with 
eastern culture, to the last certain traits will persist. 
California is the most cosmopolitan of all the states 
of the union, and such she will remain. Whatever 
the fates may bring, her people will be tolerant, 
hopeful, and adequate, sure of themselves, masters 
of the present, fearless of the future. 


BP 
The California School System. 


By STATE Supt. THOMAS J. KIRK, California. 


The state system of public education in California 
has many points in common with other state systems; 
tuition and admission are free, all property contrib- 
utes to its support, equal opportunities for educa- 
tion are accorded to both males and females; the 
State Legislature exercises control. 

In organization, in plan of support, in methods of 
control, and in many points of detail, however, the 
public school system of California is quite different 
from that of any other state. The system embraces 
primary and grammar schools, high schools, normal 
schools, a technical school, and the state university. 
Every portion of the state is embraced within some 
primary or grammar school district, and the constitu- 
tion provides that at least a six months’ school must 
be maintained annually in every district; as a matter 
of fact an average of eight months is maintained. 

With the political organization of the state, pro- 
vision was made for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of primary and grammar schools; next the 
university was established. The agriculturists first 
conceived it, and its initial work was upon lines 
intended to be in the interests of farmers. A normal 
school for the training of teachers was third in the 
state system of schools; then followed provisions for 
high schools, and last a technical school was estab- 
lished. 

The primary and grammar schools at the beginning 
were, and they are still, regarded as first in impor- 
tance. It seems to be speciaily impressed upon 
the people of California that the primary school is 
the incubator of American citizenship and that the 
grammar school is the bulwark of American liberty. 
At the outset these elementary schools were granted 
by the fundamental law of the state a large measure 
of support, and it was declared that all funds derived 
thru state sources should be used exclusively for the 
support of such schools. The sacredness in which 
the primary and grammar schools are held and the 
jealousy with which their interests and provisions 
are guarded are probably the most deeply rooted 
of any public matter in the hearts and sentiments 
of the people of California. A new school district 
may be carved out of an existing district or a number 
of districts in the discretion of the county board of 
supervisors on petition of the heads of families 
representing fifteen children between the ages of 
five and seventeen years. There are at the present 
time 3,223 districts in the state, counting San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Oakland,and other cities form- 
ing, respectively, but one district. Cities of the 
fifth class and above may have by charter provisions 
extra school facilities over and above those of the 
common school districts, such, for instance, as city 
supervision, a school board instead of a board of 
school trustees, special teachers, kindergarten classes 
of primary schools, etc, for which facilities, however, 
they must apply for special city funds. Revenue 
for the maintenance of the common district school, 
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except for school buildings, which is provided by 
district tax or bonds, is derived from the state and 
the county in about equal proportions. Cities and 
school districts having more than four or five teachers 
usually supplement the state and county funds by 
local city or district special taxes. At the close of 
the school year ending June 30, 1905, there were 
7,884 teachers employed in the primary and grammar 
schools of the state system. 

The state university has grown and expanded from 
an agricultural college conceived at the beginning to 
a great institution embracing courses of instruction 
that qualify for every profession and vocation in 
life. Specialists are employed for every department 
and 3,000 students are now enrolled for the current 
year. Eminent scientists devote their entire time 
to profound research and investigation 

From one state normal school there have grown 
to be five, located in different parts of the state for 
the convenience of the people. These schools are 
becoming more and more technical schools for the 
special preparation of teachers. The standards of 
admission and qualifications for graduation have 
gradually been raised. The members of the several 
faculties are educational experts—graduates of uni- 
versities and specialists in some chosen field of 
education, and all are required to be experienced 
teachers before they can become members of the 
faculty. Notwithstanding the raised standards of 
qualifications for admission, enrollment in every one 
of these normal schools is greater for the present 
year than ever before in its history. Only profes- 
sionally trained teachers or those with considerable 
experience have much chance of employment in the 
public schools of the state. 

There are now 169 high schools in the state. 
Fifty-one out of fifty-seven counties have one or 
more high schools, and thus every part of the state 
is within easy access of the means for advanced 
education and preparation for college. High schools 
in the main are supported by local taxation, but the 
state has within the past three years extended them 
recognition and incorporated them into the state 
system and now contributes about one-fourth of 
their cost. An advalorem tax equal to $15 for every 
student in attendance is levied upon all the property 
of the state, the money collected and paid into the 
state treasury and distributed as state aid in the 
following manner: One-third is given pro rata to 
all the high schools, irrespective of enrollment or 
attendance, and two-thirds is given in proportion 
to average daily attendance. Average daily atten- 


dance in high schools at the close of the last school. 


year was 19,016, and the number of teachers regu- 
larly employed in the high schools at that time was 
999. 


A polytechnic school was provided for by an act 
of the legislature of 1901; the modest sum of $50,000 
was first appropriated. The greater part of this was 
used in purchasing 180 acres of land near the city of 
San Luis Obispo, on the coast in the south-central 
part of the state. Agriculture and animal industry 
are made the bases of the work, but as the institu- 
tion has developed, instruction in various trades has 
been provided. From the beginning a good strong 
academic course has been provided. At first the 
attendance was small, but at the present time there 
are about one hundred students enrolled. A number 
of buildings have been constructed on the grounds; 
the administration building, a dormitory, a carpen- 
ter shop, a blacksmith shop, where forging and iron 
work are done; machine and electrical building, 
poultry houses, dairy barns, ete. Students that 
have completed the grammar grade of the public 
schools or a course equivalent thereto are admitted 
to the institution. The course of study does not 
aim to carry students deeply into scientific research 
work. It is elementary and part vocational. It 
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provides for several lines of study and experiment 
that are intended to give students a knowledge 
adaptable to the farm, the dairy, the orchard, the 
mechanical trades and the domestic arts and sciences. 
This institution is supported entirely by the state 
by appropriations made from time to time by the 
legislature. 

There are numerous other technical schools main- 
tained by private endowments. More or less manual 
training is given in the high schools, and domestic 
science receives considerable attention in many 
departments of the public schools. 





Roses in the Snow. 

It seems almost impossible that there should be a 
plant that flowers naturally outdoors in the depth 
of winter. But it is a fact. The Christmas rose 
answers this description. From the end of October 
until February its white flowers (about three inches 
across) may be gathered at almost any time, and 
even when the ground is covered with snow, the 
Christmas rose is producing its flowers. We don’t 
often see them in December and January, because 
we never think of brushing off the snow to look at 
the plant that is growing underneath. The flowers 
are of a dazzling whiteness when young but become 
faintly tinged with pink after about a week. Janu- 
ary Country Lije in America. 





Tea Eyes. 


Physicians are only beginning to realize the appar- 
ently remote causes that go to produce a local afflic- 
tion. The average layman certainly would not 
think of attributing sore eyes to tea drinking. Yet 
it has recently been stated by one of the physicians 
of the New York Post-Graduate Medical School that 
a large proportion of the patients who find their way 
into the eye clinics owe their trouble to the teapot, 
which stands always simmering on the tenement 
house stove. The tea of course does not go directly 
to the eyes. What actually happens is that persons 
who drink too much of it are improperly nourished so 
that when a tiny cinder or speck of dust breaks thru 
the feeble tissues there follow complications which 
call for the skill of the best surgeon. A host of 
other ailments, so the Post-Graduate physicians find, 
are due to the same cause—excessive devotion to the 
“cup that cheers but not inebriates.’’ As a matter 
of sober fact the inebriety among confirmed tea 
drinkers is said to be hardly less deadly than that 
among the victims of alcoholism. As every teacher 
knows thousands of children come to school im- 
properly prepared for their work because they have 
access to the family teapot 





The Suffrage Question in Russia. 

The men who, for years and years, have been pre- 
paring the nation for this grand regeneration, and 
who will soon be called upon to build up the new 
Russia, free Russia, are not of the caliber to need 
advice from foreigners, however great may be our 
sympathy for their cause and for the nation of which 
they stand to-day the best representatives. But I 
will venture to suggest to them not to push ahead 
the hands of the clock which is to strike the hour for 
the introduction of universal suffrage. Tho it is true 
that universal suffrage is the necessary form of all 
true national sovereignty, it fails to become an in- 
strument of progress in the hands of a people where 
the illiterate class, if not in the majority, is nearly so. 
If the figures which have been given me are correct; 
there are in Russia about 130 millions of inhabitants; 
of whom over seventy per cent. cannot either read or 
write.—From the ‘Russian Revolution,” by Joseph 
Reinach, in the January Open Court. 





Rheumatism in all its forms is promptly and permanently cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla which neutralizes acivity of the blood. 
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In the World of Books and Magazines. 


Miss Frances Nimmo Greene and Miss Dolly Williams Kirk 
the authors of that thoroly wholesome and inspiring little 
book of og ore d tales, ‘‘With Spurs of Gold,’’ are cousins, it 
seems, and both are teachers. It sounds like a pretty story 
written for good little girls, but it is true that one year Miss 
Kirk won the prize offered by the Alabama Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for the best paper written during the year by 
a club member, and that Miss Greene won the next year’s 

rize. Miss Kirk writes stirring little lyrics of the sort be- 
oved by boys and romantic girls—the sort that leads readers 
to Scott and Lockhart. 


President Roosevelt dedicates his new book, ‘‘Outdoor 
Pastimes of an American Hunter,” to John Burroughs, and 
pays him the following tribute:— 

*‘Dear Oom John:—Every lover of outdoor life must feel 
a sense of affectionate obligation to you. Your writings 
appeal to all who care for the life of the woods and the fields, 
whether their tastes keep them in the homely, pleasant farm 
—* or lead them into the wilderness. It is a good 
thing for our people that you should have lived, and surely 
no man can wish to have more said of him. 

‘I wish to express my hearty appreciation of your warfare 
against the sham nature-writers—those whom you have 
called ‘the yellow journalists of the woods.’ From the days 
of Aisop to the days of Reinecke Fuchs and from the days of 
Reinecke Fuchs to the present time, there has been a distinct 
and attractive place in literature for those who write avowed 
fiction in which the heroes are animals with human or semi- 
human attributes. This fiction serves a useful purpose in 
many ways, evén in the way of encouraging people to take 
the right view of outdoor life and outdoor creatures; but it is 
unpardonable for any observer of nature to write fiction and 
then publish it as truth, and he who exposes and wars against 
such action is entitled to respect and support. You in your 
own person have illustrated what can be done by the lover 
of nature who has trained himself to keen observation, who 
describes accurately what is thus observed, and who, finally, 
possesses the additional gift of writing with charm and in- 
terest.” 


A reader of Trine’s ‘‘In Tune with the Infinite,” is said to 
be distributing at present upward of two thousand copies of 
this book to his friends and business associates. The ‘‘Life 
Books,” of which this is one, have reached a combined circu- 
lation of more than three hundred thousand copies. A 
Japanese and a Russian edition are now being negotiated for. 
Of the foreign editions so far published, the greatest demand 
has been for the German. 


The new custom house of New York will be one of the most 
notable buildings of America, and among its distinguishing 
characteristics will be the groups of statuary. Personifica- 
tions of Europe and America will be the dominant groups of 
the approach, and they will stand on broad pedestals well in 
front of the facade, and at the sides of the central stairway. 
Groups representing Asia and Africa will hold somewhat 
elevated posts near the outer corners of the front. These 
groups are the work of Daniel Chester French, and because of 
their intrinsic dignity and beauty will be the most distin- 
oy of all the statuary that will adorn the new building. 

n the January number of the Century Charles de Kay has 
given a full description of them, with full-page reproductions 
of the four groups. 


Speaking of book advertising, apropos of Mr. Henry Holt’s 
Atlantic article on ‘‘The Commercialization of Literature,”’ 
The Dial says: ‘‘As for the book buyer who applies taste 
and intelligence to his purchases, we may be sure that he will 
not be lured by any of the devices of putfery, but will hold in 
just suspicion the sensational methods of broadside and poster 
advertising, and ask only to be informed, with reasonable 
distinctness of exposition, thru the medium of the accredited 
organs of bookish intelligence, concerning the present and 
forthcoming output of literature. It cannot be too often 
asserted that a book is an individual thing, and that a person 
who wants it, if he have any intelligent reason whatever for 
his desire, will not accept another book as a satisfactory 
substitute. This also seems to be a sufficiently elementary 
proposition, yet failure to recognize its truth has worked 
much mischief, in witness whereof may be adduced not only 
the economic waste of reckless advertising now under con- 
sideration, but also the standing disgrace of our national 
import duty on English books. The craze for book adver- 
tising of the indiscriminating sort has probably passed its 
culmination.” 


Among the new American novels that have captivated 
Australian readers are ‘‘The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,” 
by Anne Warner, and ‘‘The Divining Rod,” a romance of the 
oil regions, by Francis N. Thorpe. The Australian publishers 
have just cabled for a second edition of Anne Warner’s 
humorous story. 


The death of John Bartlett, the former Boston publisher, 
but better known as the compiler of Bartlett’s ‘Familiar 
Quotations,” has disclosed the fact that nearly a quarter of 


a million copies of this work have been sold since the first 
edition was published in 1855. 


Mr. Rokert Underwood Johnson, associate editor of ‘‘ The 
Century,’’ has sailed for Italy with Mrs. Johnson, to spend 
there the few months of an accumulated vacation. 


A London publisher appreciative of American humor. has 
made an offer for the English edition of Mr. Charles Battell 
Loomis’s new story, ‘‘Minerva’s Maneuvers.’’ The author 
is touring in the West with Jerome K. Jerome, offering on_the 
platform an international combination of wit and humor. 


Mr. Hodder-Williams, the English publisher, who has been 
recently visiting this country, reports a remarkable success 
in England for Mr. S. R. Crockett’s ‘‘Cherry Ribband,” 
which is shared in America, where the publishers, A. S. Barnes 
& Co., have been called upon for the third edition. 


A third edition of Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis’s ‘‘ Sunset Trail,” 
has been called for. 


At the session of the Marion county, W. Va., county board 
held late in January, Montgomery’s “‘ Leading Facts in Amer- 
ican History” was adopted as a text-book in history A 
change was made in physiologies, and a supplementary,gram- 
mar was added to the eligible list. 


A very attractive book on ‘‘Landscape Painting and 
Mudeee Deich Artists’ by E. B. Greenshields, of Montreal, 
is shortly to be brought out by the Baker & Taylor Company. 
The author has been an enthusiastic student and collector of 
landscapes, especially of those by the modern Dutch school of 
artists, and he has come to be known among artists and col- 
lectors as an authority on this subject. The book will 
undoubtedly prove of great interest, as it is written from the 
lay standpoint, and a portion of it published in pamphlet form 
a year ago was very widely and favorably commented: upon, 
and led to the publication of this larger volume. 


Little, Brown & Company have issued a little booklet by 
Lillian Whiting, entitled, ‘‘The Joy that No Man Taketh from 
You.” In it she discusses the problem as to whether the 
“joy that the world cannot give or take away” may not, 

ter all, be achieved here in our human life, so that neither 
death, nor privation, nor loss, nor disappointment shall dim 
its radiance or diminish its energy. The author makes an 
impassioned plea for the practicality, as well as the spirit- 
uality of the Christian faith. 


The January Open Court contains a short article by Jos- 
eph Reinach, the French author and statesman, on ‘‘The 
Russian Revolution.” M. Reinach was present when the 
Czar’s proclamation was read at Moscow, on August 20, and 
his familiarity with Russian political and economic conditions 
makes his opinion authoritative. His article is faced by the 
very appropriate frontispiece, which represents the Kremlin 
at Moscow. In the miscellaneous department, letters appear 
from three noted French thinkers, giving their views on the 
present Russian situation in its relation to Russia’s old-time 
ally, France. The number closes with the majestic Russian 
national hymn, including Russian and English words and the 
accompanying music. 


Three books are to be brought out by the educational 
department of Little, Brown & Company about February Ist. 
The first, ‘‘ Wilderness Babies” (school edition) is an attrac- 
tive supplementary reader for the fourth year. This will be 
followed closely by ‘‘ Daniel Webster for Young Americans, ”’ 
a low-priced supplementary book for the upper grades. ‘‘An 
Atlas of Phystahelogy and Anatomy,” a desk-book for use in 
connection with physiology teaching in the grammar schools, 
is to be ready early in the month. The plan of this bookis 
unique; it is a manikin between book covers, the overlaid 
colored plates being accompanied by fifty pages of commen- 
tary, useful to elementary pupils. 
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Altho a number of the critics carp at the extravagance of 
the plot, they seem to be pretty generally united that Losrrs’ 
Luck, the novel by the new California writer, Charles Tenney 
Jackson, carries the reader along in spite of himself. Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Company are already sending the book to 
press for the second time. 

In the syllabus for secondary schools, recently issued by 
the New York State Education Department, it is reeommen- 
ded that a good translation of the Iliad or the Odyssey be 
read as a part of the supplementary reading in English litera- 
ture for the first year of the high school course. There is a 
growing sentiment among high school teachers of English 
that for first year pupils in the high school the Iliad and 
Odyssey in good translation, form the best possible back- 
ground for the last three years’ work in literature. Palmer’s 
translation of the Odyssey and Bryant’s version of the [liad 
and of the Odyessey are on the high school list in New 
York city. Palmer’s Odyssey is in use in the high schools of 
Rochester and Troy. Each of these three translations is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Helen Leah Reed has a special interest in the Loyalist 
exiles of the Annapolis valley to whom she refers in ‘‘ Amy in 
Acadia,’’ as all her ancestors of revolutionary times in this 
country were New York adherents to the Crown. This new 
‘“‘Brenda”’ book deals with Acadia as a whole, as well as with 
Evangeline’s country, and in it are introduced two or three 
characters, descended, like the author, from American officers 
on the British side. This is one of the few pieces of fiction 

iving a fair and clear account of the early hardships of the 

oyalists banished to Canada. Altho family papers, unpub- 
lished letters, and the author’s own observation in Nova 
Scotia are drawn on for her picture, the material is so woven 
with the story that even younger readers are held by the 
narrative. 

Francis Wilson, the well-known actor, knew Joseph Jeffer- 
son for many years, and was a member of the famous all-star 
cast that played ‘‘The Rivals.’”’ He kept a careful record of 
Jefferson’s table-talk on all sorts of subjects, particularly 
art and literature. Mr Wilson has written these reminis- 
cences in a most charming way, and they will appear in 
Scribner's Magazine with illustrations of great interest, 
from the personal collection of Mr. Wilson and other friends 
of Jefferson. The first article will be in the February number. 


With the March Designer begins an exceedingly inter- 
esting continued story, ‘‘A By-Path in Altruria,’”’ by Mrs. 
Susie Bouchelle Wight, whose clever short stories are well 
known to magazine readers. Craig S. Thoms contributes one 
of his characteristic articles, ‘‘The Seeds of Trees,’’ accom- 
panied by reproductions of photographs made by the author, 


and Anne O’Hagen supplies a laughable little comedy, ‘‘A 
Question of Etiquette,” for three performers. ‘‘Our Ameri- 
can Daughter”’ is told what she should read by Bertha Gaus, 


and Mary Kilsyth gives information on ‘‘Tables and How to 
Buy Them.” 


Ernest Thompson Seton was for many years a naturalist 
connected with one of the Canadian departments before he 
became a writer of fiction. His articles in Scribner’s 
beginning with ‘‘The Wapiti’ in the January number, will 
therefore contain the fruit of many years of careful observa- 
tion of the big game in this country in its native regions. 
—_ of the articles will be illustrated with drawings by the 
author. 


Charles Johnston, the author of ‘“‘Ireland’s Story” pub- 
lished last spring by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has been invited 
to deliver courses on Irish history at the Cooper Union and 
before the Catholic Club of New York city. At Columbia 
university, Irish history has been introduced as a university 
extension subject. 


The celebration of the completion of the Simplon tunnel 
will take the form of an international exposition to be held 
at Milan from May to November, 1906. Nearly all the 
European and several Asiatic countries will participate 
officially. It is said that this will be the largest European 
exposition ever held outside of Paris. 


There is probably no writer whose work is as popular as 
that of the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden,”’ 
about whom so little is known. Her last successtul book, 
“The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight,’’ has aroused much in- 
terest among critics and further stirred up general curiosity 
on this subject. Inarecent number of the Outlook there 
is an account of an interview with the author. The inter- 
viewer says: ‘‘Elizabeth is a well-poised normal woman, 
with little of the tough-and-crest nature of the artistic tem- 
perament, and little of its zest in self-expression. She writes 
under protest, and seems actually ashamed of the children 
of her brain. Indeed, I often wonder what induced her to 
begin her first book. It must have been a longing to share 
the garden with others without having her solitude spoiled 
by the unsympathetic and the gabbling. In her conversation, 
as in her writing, she is morbidly on the alert to head off the 
serious with the flippant. For seriousness leads to self- 


revelation, which leads to misunderstanding. 
“* “Sometimes, even now,’ she said, ‘after years of study in 
the art of holding my tongue, some stray fragment of what I 
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feel does occasionally come out, and then I am at once pulled 
up and brought to my senses by the well-known stare of utter 
incomprehension, or the look of indulgent superiority that 
.awaits any exposure of feeling not in the least understood.’ 
‘‘But with true feminine facility she reconciles her pessi- 
mism with more fun than most people contrive to get out of 
life. What tho she cannot enjoy the intimacy of her equals— 
why, what a blessed thing it is to have escaped from the soul- 
destroying Berlin to the society of her beloved family, of her 
own fascinating self, and of the most enchanting garden in 


the world.’”’ 
A. S. BARNES & Co. 


Prof. and Mrs. E. G. Bourne are preparing a new transla- 
tion of Champlain’s Voyages for “The Trailmakers,” the 
standard library of history and exploration of which Prof. J. 
B. MacMaster is consulting editor. While Champlain’s first 
volumes have been translated in limited editions privately 
issued, his last and largest volume which contains practically 
a summary of his discoveries in the new world has not been 
translated before. 


Some of Mr. Charles M. Schwab’s views of life are set down 
in a talk which is recorded in Mr. Arthur Henry’s peculiarly 
original tale of a philosopher’s life in New York, entitled 
‘‘Lodgings in Town.” The author quotes Mr. Schwab as 
saying that when he began he worked for nothing else than 
to be rich, but his views changed when he found himself 
possessed of more than he could spend for his own good. 
‘The simpler I live,’’ adds Mr. Schwab, ‘‘the better I feel.” 
‘What are you working for now?” asked Mr. Henry. ‘‘I am 
trying to find that out. The old incentive is gone but I find 
myself as eager as before. Perhaps it is the interest of the 
game, but I don’t think that is all.” 


The one-volume complete edition of De Tocqueville’s 
‘‘Democracy,’’ translated by Henry Reeves, with preface 
and notes by John C. Spencer, published by A.S. Barnes & Co. 
has just entered upon its fifteenth edition. 


A ScotcH LAIRD’S WIFE. 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s refusal to accept without further 
roof the statement that all the play signed Fiona Mac- 
eod were written by the late William Sharp ordinarily could 
not be passed over lightly, says the Saturday Times Review. 
Dr. Nicoll is the most capable purveyor of literary gossip in 
Great Britain. Generally speaking, he knows scanethion 
that is going on in the literary world. He edits the London 
Bookman and writes the ‘‘Claudius Clear” letters for 
The British Weekly. To the same _ widely-circulated 
newspaper he contributes a weekly budget of literary notes, 
signed ‘‘The Man of Kent,’”’ which contain a great deal of 
first-hand information. Dr. Nicoll gives good reasons for 
not believing that the identity of Fiona Macleod has not been 
thoroly established. For instance, ‘‘a very celebrated writer” 
told Dr. Nicoll one day some years ago, that William Sharp 
and Fiona Macleod had visited him the day before. ‘‘He 
spoke a reg | of Fiona Macleod’s beauty and cleverness.’ 

his indicates the employment of a good-looking woman to 
impersonate Fiona Macleod in the flesh, and all to so small 
purpose. Dr. Nicoll also says: 

I remember walking with Mr. Sharp in Surrey shortly after 
the first book appeared, and asking him about the authorship. 
He replied with great frankness that the authoress was a 
friend of his own, that she was the wife of a Highland laird, 
that she had been obliged to separate from her husband, and 
that she was most anxious to conceal her name, as if it were 
made known it would lead to a renewal of her domestic trials. 
He told me this, as I say, quite frankly, and asked me to keep 
it a secret, and so I have kept it. find now that he told 
substantially the same story to other editors. 


Under Which King. 


‘“‘The More Postum the More Food—The More Coffee the 
More Poison. 


The Pres. of the W. C. T. U. in a young giant state in the 
Northwest says: 

“‘T did not realize that I was a slave to coffee till I left off 
drinking it. For three or four years I was obliged to take a 
nerve tonic every day. Now i am free, thanks to Postum 
Food Coffee. 

‘ After finding out what coffee will do to its victims, I could 
hardly stand to have my husband drink it; but he was not 
willing to quit. I studied for months to find a way to induce 
—_ to leave it off. Finally I told him I would make no more 
coffee. 

“T got Postum Food Coffee, and made it strong—boiled it 
the required time, and had him read the little book, ‘The Road 
to Wellville,’ that comes in every pkg. 

‘‘To-day Postum has no stronger advocate than my hus- 
band! He tells our friends how to make it, and that he got 
through the winter without a spell of the grip and has not had 
a headache for months—he used to be subject to frequent 
nervous headaches. 

‘‘The stronger you drink Postum the more food you get; 
the stronger you drink coffee the more poison you get.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The series of free lectures under the 
auspices of the board of education of 
Washington, D. C., closed for the first 
term last week. The movement has met 
with unqualified success. 


Connecticut requires that the eyesight 
of students be tested once every three 
years. Defects are reported to parents 
and to the state board of education. 
Vermont requires a test of both sight and 
hearing each September. 


The will of the late William James 
Underwood, of Newport, R. I., provides 
for the founding in that city of what will 
be known as the Underwood school. His 
estate is estimated as amounting to be- 
tween one and two hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Miss Maud Bowditch, lecturer on psy- 
chology and logic at Honiton college, 
England, is spending a year’s leave of 
absence in study of educational conditions 
in the United States. She has been 
spending a few days at Wellesley college, 
and later she will visit Clark, Radcliffe 
college, and Harvard and Boston uni- 
versities. 


The re-election of Dr. McKelvway to the 
New York State Board of Regents is 
assured. 


An attempt is being made by prom- 
inent citizens of Martinsville, Va., to have 
one of the new state normal schools placed 
in that pretty little mountain town. So 
—— have they talked up at 

ichmond, that a good many members 
of the state legislature are coming to the 
‘conclusion that all the three new normal 
schools better be put in Henry county. 


A lecture on ‘‘The True Sportsman” 
was delivered in St. Peter’s academy, 
‘Troy, N. Y., on the evening of Feb. 5, 
by Edwin Milton Fairchild. 


Mr. Hartman, the teacher-assembly- 
man in the New York legislature has in- 
troduced a bill requiring street railways 
to give half-fare to school children and 
‘students in cities of over 75,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


The following are recent additions to 
the membership of the Moral Education 
Board, which is introducing illustrated 
morality lectures into educational insti- 
tutions: Pres. Andrew V. V. Raymond, 
of New York state, Union omg new 
Schenectady; the Rev. Dr. John Walsh, 
St. Perter’s church and academy, Troy, 
N. Y.: Mrs. Anna W. Gibson (Mrs. 
Charles), Albany; Arthur Parsons, Al- 
bany; Dr. J. G. Murdock, professor in 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, and 
boys’ academy, Troy. 

There have recently been put in the 
basement of the high school at Spencer- 
port, N. Y., fifty-one lockers for the 
members of the cadet corps in which to 
keep their equipment. There is an un- 
usually large attendance at the school 
this year, including almost a hundred 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling patches, on the face, head, 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Has cur2d the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no 
Substitute acts like it. 





non-resident pupils. The increase in 
attendance has shown the wisdom of the 
addition which was erected two years ago. 
Had it not been built it would have been 
impossible to accommodate the pupils. 
It looks now as if another addition might 
be a matter of the near future. 


The new quarters of the manual train- 
ing school connected with Washington 
university, St. Louis, Mo., have been so 
nearly completed that study has been 
resumed. The old quarters were too 
small to accommodate the constantly 
enlarging number of pupils, of whom 
there are at the present time some two 
hundred. Prof. W. R. Vickroy, the 
rincipal, is well pleased with the work 
eing done. 


The enrollment of pupils in the public 
schools of Hopkinsville, Ky., approxi- 
mates eighty-one per cent. of the school 
census of the city. This is a phenomenal 
record, and when the number attending 
private schools is taken into considera- 
tion the percentage of the school popula- 
tion in school is abnormally large. The 
normal enrollment for other cities in Ken- 
tucky range from fifty to sixty-five per 
cent. of the census. 


Dr. George H. Miles has been elected 
president of the board of education of 
Oneida county, N. Y., to succeed Henry 
D. Fearon, whose term as member of the 
board recently expired. 


Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, superintendent 
of the Chester City public schools has 
been appointed head of the department 
of pedagogy in the summer school con- 
nected with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


More than one hundred and forty 
teachers attended the institute for the 
first district, New York state, held at 
Geneseo last month. An elaborate pro- 
gram had been arranged, and the teachers 
spent one of the busiest weeks of their 
lives ‘‘at institute.” 


Owing to the death of Miss Hannah 
Blake, and the resignation of Mr. E. E. 
Ford, who has accepted a position in 
Rochester, there have been two vacancies 
in the corps of teachers of the Le Roy, 
N. Y., high school. Word comes that the 
“gr ey have just been acceptably filled 

the appointment of Miss Sadie Harris, 
of New York, and Carrol R. Reed, a 
recent graduate of Harvard university. 


A reception was given on the evening of & 


Feb. 2 by the Glen Ridge, N. J., board of 
education, at the high school, to the 
principal and teachers of the school. In 
the course of the evening William Ford 
Upson, a former member of the board, 
announced a gift to the school from Mr. 
and Mrs. George N. Bliss, of Glen Ridge, 
of a prize, representing a part of the Pan- 
Athenaie procession, in Athens. The 
plaster cast depicts the western frieze of 
the Parthenon, and was above the second 
row of pillars which extended around the 
building in the Greek capital. 


Three of the public school buildings of 
Irvington, N. J., are overcrowded. Teach- 
ers have been given classes in the corri- 
dors, and in one building but five grades 
are being taught, the pupils of the higher 
grades being accommodated in the dis- 
tant Central school. Plans are being 
considered for additions to the Cort street, 
Grove street, and Florence avenue schools 
altho there is more or less opposition 
because of the expense involved. ' 


The upper class of Corpus Christi 
academy, Fort Dodge, Ia., recently passed 
the teacher’s examination of the county 
superintendent of schools. The passing 
of this examination is one of the require- 
ments of the academy course of study and 


must be complied with before the students 
of the parochial school are given diplomas. 
Students are required to make grades that 
would entitle them to a third-grade cer- 
tificate. 


The report of the treasurer of the 
Cincinnati Teachers’ Aid and Annuity 
Association indicates that the society now 
stands on a comparatively firm financial 
basis. The permanent fund amounts to 
$52,500, an increase of $2,800 during the 
past year. The society paid out durin 
the year in death benefits, annuities, an 
aid $4,800.79, which is $351.68 more than 
was paid out last year. 


President Egerton L. Winthrop, of the 
board of education, has appointed a 
special committee, consisting of Messrs. 

chmitt, Wilmer, Cunnion, and Barry, to 
consider changes in the business proce- 
dure of the board. 


Two pupils of the evening grammar 
school of Reading, Pa., attained an aver- 
age of 97 per cent. for the month of Jan- 
uary. A third pupil was marked 96 per 
cent for the month’s average. 


The Fraternal Entertainment Associa- 
tion of Washington county, Md., has 
requested permission of the school board 
to present flags and bibles to all the 
schools in the county. 


A very high three-story school building 
was dedicated at Trafford City, a new 
Westinghouse town, late in January. 
The site was donated to the borough by 
the company. The school has already 
started work, with six teachers and 184 
pupils. 

The school of apprentices and journey- 
men of the Carnegie technical schools 
was opened Jan. 29, with two hundred 
students in attendance. 


The Hon. Randell Pope, of Madison, 
has been ry Sot pe a member of the 
Educational Board of Control of the state 
of*Florida. Mr. Pope is well and favor- 
ably known thruout Florida, and Gov- 
ernor Broward is being congratulated on 
the wisdom of his selection. 


Sensible Graduating Exercises. 

The simple graduating exercises of the 
South Sixteenth street school, Newark, N. 
J:, were greatly enjoyed by the parents 
and friends of the young graduates. Miss 
Margaret C. Gallagher, teacher of the 
raduating class, had sent out formal 
invitations to exercises appropriate to 
Eugene Field day; she also arranged a 
display of pupils’ work for the inspection 
of parents. 

ongs, recitations, and readings, both 

serious and humorous, were given and 
then a few parting words were spoken by 
the principal, Dr. Eckoff. He spoke of 
the high grade of scholarship and conduct 
attained by the class, the effectiveness of 
the students’ committee in the self-gov- 
ernment of the school, the formation of 
the Boys’ Neighborhood Club, of which 
he is himself a member, and the equip- 
ment of the school-room by the class with 
artistic pictures., He announced that he 
had communicated with the shade tree 
commission of the city in respect to the 
planting of a class tree, for which the 
class has collected the necessary funds. 

An informal reception to the parents 
and the class concluded the exercises. 


Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. They are used only internally. 
To stop pain, one tablet is administered 
at once; twenty minutes later the same 
dose is repeated, and if necessary, a third 
dose given twenty minutes after the 
second.—Hugo Engel, M. D., in the Bos- 
ton medical and Surgical Reporter 
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Pennsylvania Educationa | 


Association. 

The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will hold a three days’ session 
at Altoona, beginning March7. A special 
railroad rate of one-and a third fare has 
been secured, and a large attendance is 
expected. As the probabilities are that 
an unusually large number will be present, 
those who contemplate going are advised 
to engage rooms at the hotels at once. 

The officers of the association are: 
Pres., Prin. J. M. Berkey, Oakland school, 
Pittsburg; Vice-Pres., Supt. S. H. Dean, 
Mt. Carmel; Sec’y, Supt. J. H. Alleman, 
Dubois; Treas., Supt. in Shipman, Sun- 
burry; The executive committee consists 
of Supts. J. B. Richey, McKeesport; D. 
A. Hartman, Hazleton, and W. J. Wight- 
man, Altoona. The following is the pro- 
gram arranged for the three days’ session: 

Wednesday afternoon, March 7, 1.30 
o’clock—Music, Miller school eighth year 
quartet, Altoona, Pa.; devotional exer- 
cises, Dr. A. E. Wagner, Altoona, Pa.; 
president’s inaugural address, ‘‘Central- 
izing Tendencies in School Administra- 
tion,’’ Prin. . Berkey, Oakland 
school, Pittsburg, Pa.; ‘‘Manual Training 
in the Grades,” Dr. Frank McMurry, 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
New York city; discussion, Mr. Claus 
Carlson, Altoona, Pa.; Supt. Virgil G. 
Curtis, Corry, Pa.; General Discussion. 

Wednesday evening, March 7, 8 o’clock 
—Baritone solo, Mr. 8. B. Hare, Altoona, 
Pa.; address, ‘‘Shall We Have a Teachers’ 
College in Pennsylvania:’ Dr. S. B. 
McCormick, chancellor of Western univer- 
sity, Pittsburg, Pa.; violin solo, Prof. F. 
P. M. Gipprich, Altoona, Pa.; Prof. J. M. 
Dugane, pianist; reception by board of 
education and teachers of Altoona to 
members of the convention. 

Thursday morning, March 8, 8.30 
o’clock—Music, High School Glee Club 
Altoona, Pa.; devotional exercises with 
high school; appointment of committees 
on resolutions, nomination of officers, etc. ; 
“Reasons for Leaving High School— 
Remedies for Same,” Dr. W. E. Chancel- 
lor, Superintendent of Schools, Paterson, 
N. J.; Discussion, Mr. Edward Rynearson, 
Superintendent of High Schools, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Supt. W. W. Rupert, Potts- 
town, Pa.; General Discussion; ‘‘Statisti- 
cal Reports from City, Borough, and 
Township Superintendents to State De- 
partment,” Dr. G. W. Gerwig, Secretary 
of the Board of Education, Allegheny, 
Pa.; Discussion, Dr. Schaeffer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Supt. Samuel Hamilton 
of Allegheny county, Braddock, Pa.; 
General Discussion. 

Thursday afternoon, March 8, 1.30 
o’clock—‘‘Training of the Inexperienced 
Teacher,’’ Supt. A. D. Yocum, Chester, 
Pa.; Discussion, Supt. John A. Gibson, 
Butler, Pa.; Supt. Charles Lose, Williams- 

ort, Pa.; General Discussion; Music, 

right School Seventh Year chorus, 
Altoona, Pa.; ‘‘Night Schools,” Supt. 
Charles S. Foos, Reading, Pa.; General 
Discussion; ‘‘How Can High School 
Alumni Associations Be More of an 
Educational Force} Than They Are at 
Present?” Supt. L. E. McGinnis, Steel- 
ton, Pa.; Discussion, Supt. George Phil- 
lips, Scranton, Pa.; General Discussion. 

Thursday evening, March 8, 8 o’clock— 
Soprano solo, Miss Edith Mackey, Al- 
toona, Pa.; Address, ‘‘The Teacher in a 
Republic,” Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friday morning, March 9, 8.30 o’clock 
—Music, chorus of school pupils, Altoona, 
Pa.; Devotional Exercises with High 
School; Report of Committees; ‘‘Shall the 
Commercial High School Course be the 
Equivalent of the Other Courses?” 
Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
Discussion, Supt. Grant Norris, Braddock, 
Pa.; General Discussion; Report of Com- 
mittee on Course of Study, Supt. A. D. 
Yocum, Chester, Pa.; Secretary of the 
Committee; General Discussion. 
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Missouri to the Front. 


In his annual report, published a few 
days ago, State Supt. W. T. Carrington, 
claims that no other state in the Union is 
making such rapid and substantial prog- 
ress in public school work as Missouri. 
He asserts that such progress in the last 
seven years has been very noticeable 
along two lines: First, better buildings, 
better equipment, and better supplies of 
all kinds enable teachers to do better 
work; second, the spirit of school work is 
better, due to the fact that a course of 
study has taken more definite form in 
the minds of teachers and people. The 
following statistics and comparisons show 
the material growth of the schools during 
the 9 seven years: 

The amount spent for teachers’ sala- 
ries in 1905 was $5,954,254; for the same 
purpose in 1898 it was $4,230,593, which 
shows an increase of 41 ee cent. The 
amount paid for incidentals (fuel, repairs, 
salaries of school officers, libraries, and 
other school supplies) in 1905 was $1,717,- 
503; for the same purpose in 1898 it was 
$1,025,300, which shows an increase of 66 
per cent. The amount spent for new 
school buildings in 1905 was $2,418,912; 
for the same purpose in 1898 it was 
$993,158, whack J ei an increase of 
141 percent. The total expenditures for 
all public schocl purposes in 1905 was 
$10,090,669; for the same purposes in 
1898 it was $6,249,051, which shows an 
increase of 60 per cent. 

The number of teachers employed in 
the public schools of the state in 1905 
was 17,385; the number employed in 1898 
was 15,259, which shows an increase of 
14 per cent. The number of school- 
rooms occupied in 1905 was 16,149; in 
1898, 13,875, which shows an increase of 
16 per cent. 

he average annual salary paid teach- 
ers, counting the whole number of teach- 
ers employed during the year, was, in 
1905, $342; counting the same way, for 
the same purpose in 1898, it was $280, 
which shows an increase of 22 per cent. 
The average annual salary paid teachers, 
counting one teacher to each class-room, 
was, in 1905, $372; in 1898, counting the 
same way, for the same purpose, it was 
$303, which shows an increase of 23 per 
cent. 

The amount spent for all purposes, 
per child, counting the average attend- 
ance, in 1905, was $21.50; in 1898, for the 
same purposes, it was $14.20, which 
shows an increase of 51 per cent. The 
amount spent for all purposes, per child, 
counting the number enrolled, in 1905, 
was $15.20; for the same purposes, in 
1898, it was $9.05, which shows an in- 
crease of 66 per cent. 


West Virginia Summer Schools. 


The president of the University of West 
Virginia, at Morgantown, announces thus 
early in the season the complete list of 
members of the faculty of the university 
summer school for 1906. 

School will open June 29, and will con- 
tinue for six weeks. The list of Summer 
school instructors is as follows: D. B. 
Purinton, president of the university; 
Paul Henry Hanus, head of the depart- 
ment of education in Harvard university, 
education; Edward Howard Griggs, Eng- 
lish literature, ethics; George Edgar 
Vincent, professor of sociology in the uni- 
versity of Chicago, sociology; Wilbur 
Samuel Jackman, principal of the ele- 
mentary school, the University of Chi- 
cago, education, the natural sciences; 
Margaret K. Smith, New York state 
normal school, psychology, geography, 
the psychology of reading; Sarah E. 


Griswold, Chicago normal school, primary 
department, observation classes; Ida 
Heffron, public school drawing, the fine 
arts; Jasper Newton Deahl, education; 
John Lewis Sheldon, nature study; Fred- 
erick Wilson Truscott, German; Andre 
Beziat de Bordes, French, Spanish; Alfred 
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Jarrett Hare, Latin; Pauline G. Wiggin, 
library science; James Scott Stewart, 
mathematics; Frederick Lawrence Kort- 
right, chemistry; Walter Lynwood Flem- 
ing, history; John Harrington Cox, Eng- 
lish literature; Charles Henry Patterson,,. 
rhetoric and composition; David Dale 
Johnson, English language; English liter- 
ature; Anton Kaspar, Washington, D. C., 
violin. John Porter Lawrence, Washing- 
ton, D. C., piano and organ; Ross Spence, - 
violin; Alexander Stewart Thompson, 
voice, public school music; Mary Arline 
Zurhorst, national cooking school, Wash- 
ington, D. C., domestic science. 


Pension Fund for Albany. 


The teachers of Albany, N. Y., are in 
favor of the proposed pension law which 
will provide that each teacher of the city 
be taxed one per cent. of his annual 
salary and all the money that is deducted 
from salaries for being absent to be de- 
voted to this fund. It is probable that 
the measure will be presented to the 
legislature very soon. 

Under the bill to be presented the 
teachers will receive for the fund about 
$4,000 a year. $2,200 will be realized 
from taxing each teacher and $1,800 from 
deducted salaries. It is hoped to raise 
additional money from entertainments, 
etc. The minimum amount fixed forfa 
pension is $180 and the maximum? at 
3600. 


Prof. Charles Schenck Bradley. 


Prof. Charles Schenck Bradley, who 
was recently made a member of the 
department of chemical practice at the 
Carnegie Technical schools, is one of the 
greatest electro-chemists of the world. 

He has covered his devices and pro- 
cesses in electro-chemistry with more 
than seventy patents. He is credited 
with the fundamental invention used in 
the production of aluminum, now in use 
by the Pittsburg Reducticn Company. 
His rotary electro furnace, for the pro- 
duction of calcium carbide, is used by the 
Union Carbide Company at Niagara Falls. 
His electro-chemical processes for the 
fixation of nitrogen are used by the 
Atmospheric Products Company, of New 
York. 

Professor Bradley was born at Victor, 
Ontario county, Y. Y., on April 12, 1853. 
He received his early education at De- 
Grafi’s academy and at Rochester univer- 
sity. He entered business with Thomas 
A. Edison in 1880 and was intimately 
associated with him for three years. He 
then organized a laboratory in New York, 
in which he developed the multi-phase 
system for the transmission of power. 

It is believed that Professor Bradley’s 
appointment will serve to develop much 
oF the unused and unexploited phenom- 
ena from theoretical chemistry, the lack 
of which has heretofore prevented the 
United States from taking the leadership 
which has so long been held by Germany. 


Cost of Richmond Schools. 


The estimate of the amount required 
for the maintenance of the public schools 
of Richmond, Va., for the year 1906 calls 
for a total payroll account of $145,855.44. 

The total of the pay roll, when the 
amount to be received from the state is 
estimated, is placed at $126,226.41. For 
the general expense account $16,691.00 is. 
asked. For special repairs and improve- 
ments on the school buildings, $35,900.00. 
For the purchase of a lot and erection of 
a new building, $50,000.00. For manual 
training and kindergarten, $14,616.12. 

The total of the estimate submitted 


C. calls for $243,433.53. 


The monthly salaries of the principals 
of the schools are as follows: high school, 
$200; normal, $166.66; district (14 in 
number), $150.00; three district principals 
at $125.00. 
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Hands Raw with Eczema. 


Suffered for Ten Years—Spread to Body 
and Limbs—Cured by the Cuti 
cura Remedies. 


“‘T had eczema on my hands for ten 
ears. At first it would break out only 
in winter. Then it finally came to stay. 
I had three good doctors to do all they 
could, but none of them did any good. I 
then used one box of Cuticura Ointment 
and three bottles of Cuticura Resolvent, 
and was completely cured. My hands 
were raw all over, inside and out, and the 
eczema was spreading all over my body 
and limbs. Before I had used one bottle 
of Cuticura Resolvent, together with the 
Ointment, my sores were nearly healed 
over, and by the time I had used the third 
bottle I was entirely well. I had a good 
appetite and was fleshier than I ever was. 

‘0 any one who has any skin or blood 
disease I would honestly advise them to 
get the Cuticura Remedies, and get well 
quicker than all the doctors in the State 
could cure you. Mrs. M. E. Falin, Speers 
Ferry, Va., May 191, 905.” 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium app 
the ds of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
to any made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. is insures you 
against the purchase of interior goods. When 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place ue 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

veaninducement. Also, remember we 

ge comparison and will be glad te submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 
Largest manufacturers in ~ world of officia)] 





aratus catalogue should be in 


athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - - - Mass. 





John Hopkins to be Moved. 


Plans have been proposed for moving 
the buildings of the Johns —— uni- 
versity from the city of Baltimore to 
Homewood, a site outside the city be- 

ueathed to the institution by the late 
illiam Wyman. In his annual report to 
the trustees, recently made public, 
Pres. Ira Remsen reviews the develop- 
ment of the Homewood idea and the work 
it entails. He says: 


“Tf the problem were presented to “a 
to-day to transfer the work of the univer- 
sity from its present site to Homewood, 
the buildings that would actually be 
needed are a library, a building devoted 
to class-rooms, a physical laboratory, 
a chemical ae a geological labor- 
atory, a biological laboratory, Levering 
Hall, a gymnasium, and a dormitory. 

The library building could be so ar- 
ranged as to provide for the offices of ad- 
ministration and would include class- 
rooms for graduate students. It might 
at first provide all the rooms needed for 
undergraduate students also. In this 
case a special building for class-rooms 
would not be required immediately.« For 
the actual needs of the university seven 
or eight buildings would be called for at 
the outset. I feel sure that these could 
be provided for a sum between $750,000 
and $1,000,000. 

“JT do not think it would be wise to 
move until at least the smaller sum is 
available for buildings. As you well 
know, it has been deemed by you advis- 
able to devote the entire present income 
of the university strictly to university 
work, and additional funds will, there- 
fore, need to be provided in some way. 
It will not be feasible to transfer the 
university in parts without largely in- 
creasing our regular expenses for main- 
tenance. The distance between the new 
site and the old is too great to make it 





Positions in Porto Rico 





For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education 
of Porto Rico desires to engage 
a considerable number of 
American teachers for ele- 


mentary schools. Minimum 
salary, $540 oa school year 
of nine months. Normal or 


college graduates preferred. 
Especially good opportunities 
for young men. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained py ad- 
dressing 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 





New Courses Beginning in February 


cme ant ee piyeiene: Dr. Gulick. 

Sociology, Prof. MacDougall. 

coe Method in History and Reading, Dean 
et. 

Nature Study, Mr. Hunter. 

Principles of Education, Dean Balliet. 

These will be full thirty-hour courses and credit 
will be given for them. 

The School offers twenty-eight «ifferent courses 
in education and related sc.ences. 


for Descriptive Circular address the undersigned 
THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





FP PRS 








The Trail Makers 


A Library of History and Exploration 
Pror. Joun Bacu MacMaster, Consuttine Epirtor. 
With Introductions, Illustrations, and Maps. 
$1.00, net per vol. 


THE JOURNEY OF ALVAR NUNEZ CABEZA DE VACA, AND HIS COMPANIONS 


13 vols. Each 12mo. 


FROM FLORIDA TO THE PaciFic, 1528-1536. 


Translated by Fanny Bandelier. 
Ad. F. Bandelier. 


NARRATIVES OF THE CAREER OF HERNANDO DE SOTO IN THE CONQUEST 
OF FLORIDA, 1539-1542, AS TOLD BY A GENTLEMAN OF ELVAS, BY 
Luys HERNANDEZ DE BIEDMA AND BY RopRIGO RANJEL. 


Edited with an Introduction by Prof. Edward Gaylord Bourne, of 


Yale University. In two Volumes. 
THE JOURNEY OF CoRONADO, 1540-42. 


VOYAGES FROM MONTREAL THROUGH THE CONTINENT OF NORTH 
AMERICA TO THE FROZEN AND PaciFic OCEANS IN 1789 AND 1793. 


By Alexander Mackenzie. In two volumes. 


HIsTORY OF THE EXPEDITION UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAINS LEWIS 
AND CLARK TO THE SOURCES OF THE MISSOURI. 
Movuntains Down THE CoLuMBIA RIVER TO THE PaciFic In 1804-6. 
With an account of the Louisiana Purchase, by Prof. John Bach 
MacMaster, and an Introduction identifying the route. 


volumes. 


Edited with an Introduction by 


From THE City OF MEXICO TO 
THE BUFFALO PLAINS OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


Translated and Edited, with an Introduction by George Parker 
Winship. 


New York, 9,689 
Chicago, 5,900 
St. Louis, 2,378 
Boston, 1,911 


And thousands 


Agnaee eas eee operator alike, 


In three 


Philadeiphia, 1,860 Dallas, 750 
San Francisco,1,734 Baitimore, 674 


Another Banner Year 


for the 


Remington Typewriter 
Employment Department 
All Previous Records Broken in 1905 
Positions Filled: 


Pittsburg, 1,450 Buffalo, 621 
Kansas City,1,390 Seattle, 594 
Cincinnati, 921 Los Angeles, 565 
Cleveland, 788 Indianapolis,565 
St. Pauli, 559 


more in seventy other American cities 


The Remington Typewriter Employment De- 
partments, which are free to employer and 


are everywhere recognized as the 


standard mediums for the securing and placing of 
stenographic help. 








A History oF THE Five INDIAN NATIONS OF CANADA WHICH ARE DE- 
PENDENT UPON THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK. 


A pentoin Colden, Surveyor-General of the Colony of New 
ork. 


Stenographers and typists in search of posittons, are welcome to apply 
atany Remington office 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 


In two volumes. 
A JouRNAL OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH 
MERICA. 
By Daniel Williams Harmon, a partner in the Northwest Company, 
(beginning in 1800). 


THE WILD NorTHLAND. THE Story oF A WINTER JOURNEY WITH 
Dogs Across NORTHERN NORTH AMERICA. 1872-3. 


By Gen. Sir Wm. Francis Butler, K. C. B. 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
NEW YORK 





New York and Everywhere 
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Banks That Pay 
4% 


A bookiet containing a list of 
New York City Savings Banks; 
the rates of interest paid by 
each; extracts from laws regu- 
lating the investments of New 
York Savings Banks, etc., will 
be sent free to any bank depos- 
itor who writes for it. 


Advertising Department 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York 


32 Nassau Street, N. Y. City 








BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOC, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 


ENEELY & CO. 
Lringpld eee 


Please mention tas pape: 

















when writine 


| Feb.—means ‘Freeze eve 


convenient for a student to do part of his 
work in one place and part inanother. It 
has been suggested that the collegiate or 
undergraduate work be removed to Home 
wood before the graduate work is trans- 
| ferred, but the necessary buildings for the 
| undergraduate work could not be pro- 
vided for much less than the sum above 
mentioned, and, further, this plan would 
necessitate many duplications in the 
teaching staff and lead to a corresponding 
| increase in our annual expenses. 

‘‘Several things can be done, and in 
fact, much is being done. Provision can 
be made for athletics on the new site and 
arrangements by which members of the 
university can lease sites for homes to be 
erected by themselves or on proper terms 
by the university. So far as the athletic 
grounds are concerned measures have 
already been taken to put these in order 
and excellent progress has been made in 
this work. A fine track has been graded 
and it is hoped that the grounds will be 
ready for use in the autumn of 1906. The 
| athletic association has furnished a part 
| of the money necessary for this work and 
| the university has furnished the remain- 
der. There is reason to believe that there 
| will be sufficient money available to put 
| the grounds, together with a fence and 
seats, in conditions ready for use. 

‘‘In regard to houses for members of 
the university the architects have prom- 
ised soon to furnish plans for the develop- 
ment of the property for this purpose, 
and I see no reason why within the next 
year we should not be able to begin work 

' along this line. 

‘The teachers of biology wish to have a 
part of Homewood devoted to the purpose 
of a botanical garden. It is highly de- 
sirable that their wishes should be com- 
plied with. Within the next year this 
work should be taken up and thus another 
portion of Homewood will come into use 
for university purposes. 

‘‘Some changes have been made in the 

| original plans, as it was felt that the dis- 
tances between some of the buildings 

| were too great. The location of the prin- 

cipal buildings are now marked by stakes, 

so that anyone visiting Homewood at 
resent will be enabled to picture to 
imself the future group.” 





F. L. B. 


We heard a man say the other morning 

that the abbreviation for February— 
body,” and 
'that man looked frozen in his ulster. It 
| was apparent that he needed the kind of 
| warmth that stays, the warmth that 
'reaches from head to foot, all over the 
body. We could have told him from 
| personal knowledge that Hood’s Sarsa- 
| parilla gives permanent warmth, it in- 
| vigorates the blood and speeds it along 
| through artery and vein, and really fits 
| men and women, boys and girls, to enjoy 
,cold weather and resist the attacks of 
|disease. It gives the right kind of 
| warmth, stimulates and strengthens at 
| the same time, and all its benefits are last- 
jing. There may be a suggestion in this 
| for you. 








hose who have 
in house-cleaning 


is like magic.Try a 


- 


iE 


\cake ofiratonce. 












OLIO 
now its service 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Imperters of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


iverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalwere 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND_ | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
Wednesdays from Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 24 hours. 





Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 291-222 Union 


Fier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orobard 


208 Congress Street, 





MESSRS A.S. BARNES 
& CO., publish a selected 
list of books for SCHOOL 
and LIBRARIES approved 
by the Library Committee 
and Supt. of Instruction of 
South Dakota. 
list on request. 


Complete 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$88 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 











Complete Laboratory Outfits 





' Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want toknow; . ... 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Bright. 


““What is the chief ‘product of the 
United States?’’ asked the teacher in a 
European school. 

And without hesitation the bright 
pupil replied: - 

“*Money.” 

A little boy was asked where a spider 
got the thread to make his web. He 
answered: ‘‘It’s the raveling of his shirt. 
I saw him take it off.” 


“‘Now, Tommy, said Mrs. Bull,’ I want 
you to be good while I’m out.”’ fe 
“T’ll be good for a nickel,” replied 



















SEMI-WEEKLY 
SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis ana City of Mexico 


““—— TRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, nternational & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of Mexico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 


H. C. TOWNSEND 






































RIDDER'S PASTILLES, x=" =: Asthma, 


it cents. 
STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs,  Ghariestown, Mass. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


| Tommy. ; 
| “Tommy,” she said, I want you to 
|remember that you cannot be a son of 
| mine unless you are good for nothing.” 


| —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


His Decision. 


| The following anecdote is told of a pro- 
| fessor in a Western university: 
“‘One day, while walking with a friend 


DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken Your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and ing entirely cured of stomach 
eatarrh and dyspepsia, I think a word of praise is 
due to‘‘Cascarets’’ for their wonderful composition. 
’ T have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.” 

James McGune, 18 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 






Best For 


The Bowels : 


CANDY CATHARTIC 





ay WORK WHILE YOU 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 0c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C le 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


, OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream Kir 








|in San Francisco, the professor and his 
| companion became involved in an argu- 


| ment as to which was the handsomer man | 


| of the two. 
| settlement of the 
| in a spirit of fun, to leave it to the decision 
of a 
them. The matter being laid 


Not being able to arrive at a 


efore him, 


the Oriental then’ considered long and | 
carefully; then he announced in a tone of | 
‘‘Both are worse.’”’—Harper’s | 


| finality, 
Weekly. ' 
Unique. 
A Baltimore school teacher says that 
she once put a question to one of her boy 
upils as to what was the distinguishing 
eature of the state of Texas. 
‘Texas,’ replied the lad, ‘‘is celebrated 
for being the only one of the United States 
that is the largest.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


A Revelation. 


If there are any doubting Thomases or 
Maidens fair, or those unfair, who fain 
would be fair, let them use Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream and prove the 
efficacy of what the proprietor has so long 
tried to impress on the minds of all, in 
nearly every part of the world. As a 
Skin Purifier and Beautifier, it has no 
equal orrival. Ifthe reader would prove 
the virtues of Oriental Cream, use it where 
a Scratch or slight Cut, or where a black 
head or pimple is troubling you, then you 
see its healing and purifying qualities—if 
it does its work well, then read the ad- 
vertisement again for further testimony 
of its virtues, and by using Oriental 
Cream renew both Youth and Beauty. 


Rest and Health for Mether and Ohild 
5. Win try focemise Syrup has been used 


M 
for OVER MILLIONS 0. OTH 
With PRBFEC 8. It, SOOTHES. the 
OHILD, NS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN. 
fe) COLIC, and is the best rem for 


DIARRHGA. Sold b ists in evel rt 0 

world. Be sure to ak for L a Winslow's Soothing 

ore. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
e. 





uestion, they agreed, | 


hinaman who was seen approaching | 


(H Removes Tan, 
Pimples, —_ 


No other 


vosmetic like it. 






Purines as well 
as beautifies the 


skin. 





On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it_is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
lar name. The 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient): 
‘As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmfulofallthe kin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes 
| superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe, 
Also found in New York City at R.H Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers, (2 Beware 
of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


FRENCH 





BERCY’S TEXT 





BOOKS 
forteaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 





Have you a Current Events 


paper in your school? Why 
not adopt “OUR TIMES?” 


:| Special Club Rates. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 











OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 


INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 7th St.,. NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
(Os 8 CO7. Were) 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best S 
itions; four ear; average, 


cllogg’s ASCHCY #22ee== 


Iseos and Normal Schools. “i0tb,year 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stictinc **cnencs 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND _COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. rite for circular and blank to-day 


16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











B. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tirpotent Beckers, Sein teacher 





in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
4 Ashburton Place 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘tu 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1900 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, 717 Market St, 
Chicago, 208 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 625 Stimeon Block 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Deak MR. BARDEEN: . ' HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., May 12, 1905. 
As a result of our late interview I have engaged the foliowing teachers: Miss Nettie K. Whyte as Principal 
at $600; Miss Margaret Miller as Principal at $700; Miss Winnifred Thompkins as Principal at 8650; Miss 
Esther Bensley for Drawing at $600; Miss Mariette Hyde for English at $600. This was a fair morning's work. 
Your candidates seem to me to have been especially strong this year, and I thank you for the assistance you 
have given me, Very truly yours, ELMER 8. REDMAN, Sup’t. 


Dear MR. BARDEEN: : r Es ROSELLE, N. J., May 11, 1905. 
Dr. Redman's visit and my appointment in Hornellsville was done so quickly that it seems like a dream. 
It is just the position I have been wanting and I didn’t hesitate to accept it at once. Thank you for your help. 
Very truly yours, NEttTIz£ K. WHYTE. 


Cc. W. Bardeen SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





AGENCY 


SCHOOL BULLETIN 
TEACHERS’ 


FISHER [f. ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
WARRENSBURG=-MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES—Warrensburg, Mo.; Missoula, Mont.; Winnebago, Minn.; Kansas City, Kansas 

We furnish COMPETENT teachers for all positions from Kindergarten to University. We always 

have openings for up-to-date teachers. The largest Agency weet of the Mississippi river. Estab- 
378 Wabash Avenue, 


lished for five years. NDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS ALL O THE WEST. 
Write for our Manual and blanks. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 

9 Chicago, Il. 
Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
coming in. Get inline early. Wecan help you. Address for 21st Year Book C. J. ALBERT, 


Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, : “rrr and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
one Supt. of City Schools, and a Principal ofa large | 


TWO COLLEGE PROFESSORS ward school are members of our Board of Direct- | 


ors. Send for our booklet, ‘The Midas Touch,’’ and learn about our proposition to teachers. 
THE MIDAS MINING AND MILLING CO. 


THE : GILMAN : RENEWABLE : COPY : BOOKS 
Copies—Vertical or Simplified Slant as Preferred 


The three essential parts—copies, paper, binding—detachable so that either may 

be bought separately. 

Thereby a great saving in the expense as well as great educational advantages in 

the manner of using. 

+ ee copies, more paper, and double the writing space of the ordinary copy 
ook. 

‘The need is not so much for better copies as it is for a better use of those we 

have. ’’—But the Gilman Renewable Copy-Book gives both—better copies and 

a better way of using copies. 

Do not fail to examine this new departure in means of instruction in penmanship, 


Sample copy for 10 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 























Boulder, Colo. 





BOSTON CHICAGO 





A Successful 
@_Teacher’s 
@ Tool- 

@ Chest 


dg ante re teacher has been a close 
and thorough student of the art of teach- 
ing. Besides her own aptitude she has 
constantly at her command the best 
counsellors obtainable—the books of those 
who have been most efficient in their 
career. We offer the enterprising teacher 
the following selection of books as a 
working tool-chest. 


° ’ e 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teachin 

By Sie JosuHvua G. Fitcs. A very handsome edition 

of an educational classic. 
Caggeer 1, The Teacher and his Assistants. Chapter II. 
‘he School, its Aims and Organization. apter 
III. The school Room and Its Appliances. Oha 
IV Discipline. Chapter V. Learning and Kemem- 
bering. Chapter Vi. a, Chapter VII. 
Preparatory Training. Chapter VIII. The Study 
of Language. Chapter IX. The English Language. 
Chapter X. Arithmetic as an Art. Chapter XI. 
Arithmetic as a Science. Chapter XII. Geography 
and the Learning of Facts. Chapter XIII. History. 
Chapter XIV. Natural Science. Chapter XV. The 
Correlation of Studies. " 

Onr edition is printed from new pete in large, clear 
type, and contains 462 pages; the binding is handsome 
library cloth; the frontispiece 1s a fine portrait of Mr. 
Fitch; topic side headings are inserted to aid the 
reader. $1.25; net 90c.; postage l0c. 


Fitch’s Improvement in the Art of 


Teaching 

By Siz J. G. FitcH, Points out in 
means by which one may b ag x 8e 
contains a course of study for teachers. It is based 
upon the idea so prevalent in the best normal schoois 
oo-tag that the young teacher needs to SEE good teach- 
ing, if possible, and have its defects and excellencies 
pointed out 15 cents. 


° ? 5 5 
Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention 

By Sir J.G. Fircw. The Art of Securing Attention 
is at the foandation of all discipline and its mastery 
essential to success. This little book, by one of the 

reatest teachers of our time, is full of helpfal advice— 
it giver the foundation principles. There is no teacher 
who will not be helped by it. anila covers 15 cents. 


Hughes’ Mistakes in Teachin 


y JAMES L. HUGHES, Inspector of Schools, 











clear language the 
ood t wh 





oronto, 
Canada. This remarkable book is without doubt the 
most valuable to the average teacher of any published. 
Ina re, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief faults in school management, in et gms in 
methods, in aims, in norma] training, and how to 
avoid them. 


Hughes’ Securing and Retaining 
Attention 


By JaMes L. HuGHEs. This is the best book on this 


gabrect. oak 

CONTENTS. IL, General Principies. II. Kinds of At- 
tention. If]. Characteristics of Good Attention. 
1V. Conditions of Attention. V, Essential Charac 
teristics of the Teacher in Securing Attention. VI. 
How to Control a Class. VII. Methods of Stimuiat- 
ing and Controlling a Desire for Knowledge. VIII, 
How to Gratify and Develop the Desire for Mental 
Activity. IX. Distracting Attention. raining 
the Power of Attention. XI. General Suggestions 
Regarding Attention. 


Hughes’ How to Keep Order 


By James L. HUGHES. Easily the most sensible, 
practical helpful book on this subject. Here are titles 
of a few paragraphs under Incentive Agencies: Fear; 
Love of Praise; Ambition; Emulation; Competition, 
Pride, Desire to Please, Delight of Co-operation, Sym- 

athy, Delight in Overcoming Difficulties, Desire to 

now, Love of Change, of Activity, of Work, etc. There 
is no teacher who will not be zreatly benefited by read- 
ingit. 5 cents. 


* 

Kellogg’s Schoo] Management 

By Amos M. KELLOGG, Editor of the School Journal. 
This book is entirely devoted to the government of a 
school—the most difficult of all schuvol work, and it is 
filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. 
It is invaluable to the teacher who desires to have his 
school “ won governee 

1. It suggests methods of awakening an interest in 
the studies and in school work. 3. It suggests methods 
of making the school attractive. 3. Above all it shows 
that pupils to be well governed must be self-governed. 
It shows how to develop self-government in the pupils. 
4. It shows how regular attendance, industry, and cour- 
teous behavior may be secured. 5. It has been translated 
intoSpanish and Japanese. 1Mpages;cloth 60 cents 


Taylor’s Art of Class Management 
and Discipline 


By JosEpu S. TayLor, Ph.D. ; Asst. Supt. N. Y. Cit 
Schools. A book for the class teacher. Discipline 
always the first problem a beginner has to soive in the 
school-room. It remains a questi of p t 
importance throughout a teacher's career, 











A. S. Barnes & Company 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 


